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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS, 

1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-otlice—whether directed to his name or an- 
other’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is re- 
sponsible for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his popes discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the cee oye or 
removing and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


POETRY. 


THE PINE AND THE WALNUT. 


(NEWCASTLE 1862.) 





A mile or so from the gray little town 

Of Newcastle, perched like a gull by the sea, 
On the Kittery side (where the banks shelve down 
To the lovely river's golden brown) 

There towered, long since, an old pine tree, 
And across the stream, in a right bee-line, 

Likea sentry guarding the ruined fort, 
Was a large-limbed walnut, where the kine 
Huddled together in shower and shine, 

Nibbling the herbage, sparse and short. 
Summer and winter those brave old trees 

Watched the blue river that slipt between, 
Leaned to the sunshine and drank the breeze, 
Clothed like emperors, taking their ease, 

Now in ermine and now in green. 
Many a time, when I was a lad, 

I drifted by with suspended oar, 
The wind in the walnut seemed so sad! 
But ah, what a blustering voice it had 

In the rugged pine on the other shore! 
And often, in restless slumber tost, 

I seemed to be drifting down the tide, 
Hearing the strident wind as it crost, 
To die away like a murmuring ghost 

In the drooping boughs on the farther side. 
Perhaps ‘twas a boyish fantasy, 

The dream of a dreamer, half afraid, 
That the wind grew sad in the walnut tree, 
But surged through the pine like the surging sea, 

With a sound of distant cannonade! 
Only afantasy! Who can tell? 

But I think ‘twill haunt me to the end, 
Seeing what curious thing befell 
The walnut tree, and the pine as well,— 

For they went together, friend and friend! 
From a sullen cloud broke war at last, 

And « grin sea-dog of the quarter deck 
Took the gaunt old pine for a mizzen-mast, 
In the flame of battle his spirit past, 

And the mizzen dragged by the shattered wreck. 
With the Union Jaek across him laid, 

They bore him back to the town by the sea; 
The guns at the yard his requiem played; 
And the Admiral’s coffin, it is said, 

Was shaped of the planks of the walnut tree! 
—T. B. Aldrich, in Atlantic for April. 


DEATH AND SPRING. 


BY JOHN W. CHADWITOR, 





My noble friend is dead, 
And in his narrow bed 
The earth doth gently rest 
Upon his gentle breast. 
And still the sun doth pour 
Its brigiitness as before; 
And still in every place 
The spring comes on apace; 
And still the sweet flowers blow, 
The flowers he cared for s0; 
And still the wee birds sing, 
At rest or on the wing. 
“O cruel sun!” I said, 
“To shine when he is dead; 
© cruel spring, to come 
When his dear lips are dumb; 
O cruel flowers, to bloom 
When he is in the tomb! 
O cruel birds, to sing 
And he not listening.” 
Then from an inner sky 
I heard a soft reply: 
“Doth any day go by 
And not some loved one die, 
Though all unknown to thee, 
As dear as thine could be? 
Not thou alone dost ery 
For Nature's sympathy. 





To every mourning heart 
The sunshine brings a smart; 
The spring seems all too gay, 
The flowers are wished away, 
The birds’ songs in the trees 
Are subtle mockeries. 
“Rest, troubled spirit, rest; 
God knoweth what is best. 
“The sunshine thou dost chide 
Hath healing in its tide; 
The spring that comes apace 
Shall touch thee with its grace; 
The flowers their sweet perfume 
Shall shed upon his tomb; 
The birds in woodlands dim 
Shall make lament for him; 
And thou some day shalt see 
That it was best for thee 
That all thy sorrow was so strangely blent 
With Nature’s harmony of full content.” 
—Independent. 





BOWDITCH ON THE TAXATION OF WOMEN. 





It is doing no injustice to Mr. Dana or Mr. 
Curtis to say that the most important printed 
contribution, thus far, to the literature of the 
Centennial year, is the thick pamphlet on the 
‘*Taxation of Women in Massachusetts,’’ by 
William I. Bowditch, to be obtained at the 
Woman’s Journat office. Others have dealt 
only or mainly with the history of our fathers; 
he alone has looked in the face the principles 
on which they founded their government, and 
has shown how thoroughly and inevitably 
these principles lead to Woman Suffrage. 

Himself thoroughly trained both in legal 
and in business matters—one of the leading 
conveyancers of Boston, if not the leader in 
that vocation—a man whose life has been de- 
voted to the exact consideration of boundaries 
and values; he brings a method and a thor- 
oughness against which nothing can stand. 
There is a class of men who are sent into the 
world with a sense of justice so firm, an integ- 
rity so absolute, and with brains so clear and 
tenacious, that all who know them spontane- 
ously resort to them to fill certain posts of 
confidence. Towns come saying ‘Be our as- 
sessor’’; widows and orphans, saying ‘‘Be our 
trustee’; moribund capitalists, ‘Be our exec- 
utor.”” Such a man the author of this pam- 
phlet is and has always been. 

If the pamphlet has a defect it is from ex- 
cess of material, and from covering too much 
ground. It should have been converted into 
a volume and divided into chapters ;—perhaps 
even diluted to assist the thinking powers of 
Mr. Bowditch’s father 
used to say that when, in making his celebrat- 


the average legislator. 


ed translation of Laplace’s ‘‘Mécanique Ceé- 
leste’’ he came to the plirase, ‘Whence it 
plainly appears’? he knew that he must em- 
ploy several hours’ work in following out the 
argument. This pamphlet on the Taxation of 
Women is a book to be read and re-read and 
studied and digested, in this same way; for 
after the main points are grasped, there re- 
main many single points, collateral remarks, 
obiter dicta, which severally include the sub- 
stance of whole treatises. 

The basis of Mr. Bowditch’s main argument 
is the Declaration of Rights, adopted by Mas- 
sachusetts in 1780. This declaration assumed 
that ‘‘all power residing originally in the peo- 
ple”’..... “No subsidy, charge, tax, impost 
or duties ought to be established, fixed, laid 
or levied, under any pretext whatsoever, with- 
out the consent of the people, or their repre- 
sentatives in the Legislature.”’ Mr. Bowditch 
shows that “more than one-half the people 


’ 


were then females.” He shows by collateral 


women 
were included by this clause as ‘‘people’’— 
that for instance, many women who had been 
slaves were set free under the first article of 
the Bill of Rights ‘‘all men are born free and 
equal” &ec—showing that for the purpose of 
that argument they were recognized as includ- 
ed not only in the word ‘‘People’’ but in the 
word ‘*Men,” 

Going on to investigate the facts of taxa- 
tion, he brings forward statistics, most of 
which were especially collected by or for him, 
showing the unexpectedly large portion of tax- 
es paid by women throughout the State. 
Many of these facts came in reply to 342 pos- 
tal cards of inquiry sent out by him, one for 
every town orcity. He cites also a special 
report made on this subject to the Massachu- 
setts Legislature in 1871, showing that women 
paid nearly one-eleventh of the entire tax on 
property in that year; an estimate which Mr. 
Bowditch shows (p. 21) to be altogether too 
small. ‘‘Each of the 7214 women taxed in 
Boston paid an average of $179 or the equiva- 
lent of 89 polis; and together they paid more 
than nine times as much as was paid by the 
66,415 men in the city who paid only a poll- 
tax (p. 22.) He traces the same class of sta- 
tistics through the smallest towns in the state, 
and everywhere with the same result. In his 
own town of Brookline, Mass, where he was 
once assessor, he finds ‘921 men who paid only 
a poll-tax; and one woman in town paid more 
than three times and another more than six 


illustrations that in ordinary cases 





times as much tax as was paid by the whole 
of these 921 men” (p. 23.) 

Mr. Bowditch sets down as quite subordi- 
nate the question whether those who framed 
the Bill of Rights designed that it should in- 
clude women, He says (p. 34), ‘*The suppos- 
ed intention of the framers of a written instru- 
ment has and, properly enough, ought to have, 
very little weight with us in determining its 
meaning. Such meaning is to be sought in 
the word used and not in outside evidence.” 
And he quotes with approbation the fine words 
of Chief Justice Parker (2 Pick. 557). “‘Neith- 
er any course of years or legislative acts or 
judicial decisions will sanction any apparent 
violations of the fundamental law clearly ex- 
pressed or necessarily understood.” 

Mr. Bowditch nowhere commits himself to 
the narrow position that the object of society is 
the protection of property rather than of per- 
son; he simply takes the facts as he finds them, 
pointing out (as on p. 41) that even in Massa- 
chusetts ‘‘the right to tax male citizens is 
based entirely on their right to vote,” and that 
having deprived women of the right to vote, 
we have deprived them ‘of the right to assent 
to being taxed” (p. 40.) In other states, as 
Rhode Island, where the principle of a proper- 
ty qualification of voters still prevails, Mr. 
Bowditch’s argument has, if possible, more 
weight than in Massachusetts. Whenever I 
go to the polls I see two printed lists of voters 
—one list of ‘‘qualified electors’? who are enti- 
tled to vote on general questions; and anoth- 
er, less than half as long, comprising only 
those who by paying a property tax, are qual- 
ified to vote on questions involving the expen- 
diture of money. On the one list, people ap- 
pear simply as human beings—on the other, 
they appear by virtue of their property. But 
there 
list; she may be punished as a human being, 


is not the name of a woman in either 


but she cannot vote as one; she may be taxed 
as a property-holder, but she can have no 
voice in levying the tax or in spending the 
money. <A hundred years hence, these things 


will not look as they look now. 
7. W. H. 
FROU-FROU LETTERS.---NO. 2. 


From her Dressmaker. 





Mr. Epiror.—You may think it ill-natur- 
ed, but such is not my intention; yet when I 
read that poor, deluded young gentleman’s 
description of the youngest Miss Frou-frou, 
as she appeared when attired in that extreme- 
ly stylish evening toilette (China crepe, Pom- 
padour neck, quite houf/unte in the back | fraise 
and undersleeves of silk tulle], with the form- 
improving attachment, which I may here men- 
tion was devised exclusively by myself, though 
I must say it has been too extensively copied 
| without credit] by persons in the trade with- 
out originality of theirown.) And when I re- 
member how I slaved over that dress three 
days and nearly one night, and how she made 
me undo half a day’s work on the overskirt 
because she had changed her mind about the 
trimming (valenciennes), and how her sister 
Lou had to stay at home froma croquet party 
to finish the sash (Sabot loops (medium sized) 
and Marguerite bows) and how her mother 
had to go all over town in the rain to get 
moss buds for the front, and when the garden- 
er’s buds came they didn’t match the milli- 
ner’s buds, and she got into such a state in 
consequence that her brother rushed out 
after more, and came back atthe last moment 
with a new set, just the right color, and lo 
and behold they were plain instead of moss 
buds and she wouldn’t wear them. And how 
she cracked three right hand gloves (4 but- 
ton) before she got fitted, and how, after all 
my bother with that fraying new-style illusion 
that he calls silver-mist, she can’t wear it but 
once, or twice at the most, and how when her 
pa saw her, he sighed, and looked as if ten 
more hairs had just turned grey, as he asked 
her what ske supposed she cost as she stood; 
and how all this expense and bother takes 
place whenever she goes to a party, (which is 
pretty much all the time), and then to hear 
him warbling over her raiment, as he calls it, 
as if it grew on her back without worry and 
without price, it puts me out of patience. 

Starry eyes, too! Mine felt more like 
comets the night I got that dress done—burn- 
ed so that I couldn’t use the few hours to 
sleep I had left, for I had other work to do all 
nextday. Don’tI get paidforit? Yes, Ido, 
but money can’t pay for the wear and tear of 
life with extra hours. 

Couldn’t I refuse to take the work ? Yes, I 
could, but I have a family to support, and 
can’t afford to offend my regular customers. 
But the other day, as I caught sight of that 
poor, young innocent’s letter (in a newspaper 
that somebody had wrapped round a dress) I 
was so provoked that I made up my mind to 
show him the other side, if it lost me Miss 
Frou-frou’s custom for evermore, and I take 
this opportunity to announce to a generous 
public that I am to be found as heretofore at 


the plan of business so long and favorably | 


known to them, where I combine, (as ever) 
the most unwavering devotion to the interests 


of my patrons with the severest fidelity to | 
business engagements, not to mention a na- 


tive originality of design which is capable of 

producing ever new and recherche effects which 
| are quite inaccessible to those unscrupulous 
copyists with whom (and naming no names) 
our business is infested. 

Yours truly, 
Mapame LACOUTURIERE. 
615 Chariton Avenue, Philadelphia, 





FROU-FROU LETTERS.---NO, 3. 


From her Maid. 





Mr. Epitor.—It was my young lady’s 
dressmaker, Madame Coutooryer, which her 
right name is Jane Sewiton, she showed me 
the letter from that young gent that calls him- 
self Leander, and what I wd wish to say to 
lim is that if he knew as much as I do about 
what he calls raiment, which its right name is 
white pique, and always breaks your back 
every time you iron it, he’d want to call it 
harder names than that, and if he had the 
least idea of the drudgery it takes to keep her 
in that state that he calls dainty, and if he 
ed see the mountain of things she throws in 
the wash every week, andif he ed feel my 
heart-scald over all those flutings and crimp- 
ing and gofferings and the steamings over the 
ironing table, and the wear and tear to your 
nerves, for the starch wi/// stick to the irons 
all you can do, and if she don’t like the looks 
And 
when he talks about her sailing down the 


of it, back it goes to the wash again. 


room all smiling, I wish he’d seen the crying 
spell she had before we cd get her off, and 
nearly spoiled ber for the party, and when he 
speaks beautiful verses about Irises and lan- 
guid in the morning, I wish him to know that 
the lady’s maid mustn’t be languid in the 
morning, oh no, not if she does have to stay 
all night to undo Miss Celie’s hair when she 
comes home worn out and snappish, and as to 
fair not paie, I think it’s not fair too for a 
person, be she girl or be she young lady, to 
keep us poor girls at sixes and sevens till 
nearly noon because she’s too languid to come 
down to her breakfast, and altogether, and 
seeing as I have been near six months in this 
house, and that’s long enough anyway fora 
girl that likes to see life unless indeed it 
was her sister Miss Lou was going to house- 
keeping, which I would live with her to the 
end of my days, on account that she has got 
no nerves and knows how to manage me, and 
being as it is, I shall be in a new place this 
day two weeks and so I give her warning. 
In haste your obliged friend, 
Marcaret McCony. 


FEMALE CLERKSHIPS IN THE BRITISH 
POST OFFICE. 


It has long been known that there was an 
intention on the part of the Government to 
make a further trial of the clerical capacities 
of ladies, by establishing a number of female 
clerkships in the Post Office Savings Bank. 
This scheme is now definitively settled, and 
we understand that several ladies will shortly 
be nominated by the Postmaster-General to 
compete before the Civil Service Commission- 
ers for a few of the new appointments. The 
subjects of examination will be:—1, Hand- 
writing and Orthography. 2. English Gram- 
marand Composition. 3. Arithmetic (includ- 
ing vulgar and decimal fractions). 4. Geog- 
raphy. The limits of age within which can- 
didates are eligible are liberal—namely 16 to 
30; and the scale of salary is fixed at a more 
liberal rate than has been adopted hitherto 
for the remuneration of female labor in the 
Post Office. The scale is as follows:—Second 
class, 40/., rising by 7/. 10s. yearly to 75/.; 
first class, 80/., rising by 7/. 10s. yearly to 
100/.; principal clerks, 110/., rising by 10/. 
yearly to 150/. We presume this scale is de- 
signed to compete with the attractions offered 
to the better class of governesses, rather than 
with those offered to shop-girls and milliners. 
Civil Service Review. 
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WOMEN IN ITALY. 


Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, in a private let- 
ter, dated Florence, Dec. 18, 1874, says:—‘‘I 
fully intended to tell you of the present condi- 
tion of women here. I will add a word about 
the government of schools. ‘Those for girls 
are under the care of women supervisors, 
who visit them at stated times, and receive 
their pay from the state. Thus poor Catho- 
lic Italy is now ahead of our own state of 
New York. The school-houses are large and 
very fine. Sewing is taught, and all sorts of 
knitting also. The normal school for girls is 
quite up to our normal school, and beyond it 
in languages. There are good servants to be 
hired at the rate of six dollars a month, and 
women work out in shops for two and three 
cents a day, without board!*’ 














NO. 20. 
CONCERNING WOMEN, 
Mrs. Dunn has taken a new lease of the 
Grand Opera House of New York. 


Miss Cary, the ‘queen of song” of Maine, 
realized from her concert in Portland, one 
evening, the sum of $100 clear of expense. 


Miss Exrten L. Cuanprer of Douglas, 
Mass., will pronounce the Latin salutatory, 
and Miss Kate K. Whitcher, of Landaff, the 
valedictory at the anniversary exercises of 
Tilden Academy, West Lebanon, N. II., June 
15. 

“Aunt Crary,” an ex-slave, died in Cald- 
well county, North Carolina, the other day, 
aged 117 years. She lived through the Rev- 
olutionary war, but during the last ten years 
her intellect has been clouded. 


Mme. DE Murska has sung at 143 concerts 
this season, an average of twenty-three every 
month, besides traveling, and has always 
sung five times at every concert. Notwith- 
standing this hard work, only equaledin kind 
and degree by Parepa’s, her voice shows no 
more signs of fatigue than her face. 


Mrs. Carouine Rosenriecp, nee Erriirz of 
Oldenberg, died suddenly on February 15, 
As she left no children, her property will be 
divided among charitable institutions. She 
bequeathed 50,000 gulden for the erection of 
a Jewish temple, and at the day of her funer- 
al every poor person in the city received from 
three to five guiden. 


Mrs. Capy of Hillsville, Mass., is eighty-two 
years old, and within six months has spun, dou- 
bled and twisted and colored twenty pounds of 
yarn, knit twenty-five pairs of doubled mit- 
tens and five pairs of socks; walked from 
Hillsville to Spencer to church six times; has 
ten grandchildren, sixteen great-grandchil- 
dren, and one great-great-grandchild, and has 
nursed two hundred children. 


Miss ELien M. Smirn, of Exeter, N. H., 
will deliver the valedictory, and Miss Mary 
Judkins of Franklin, N. H., the poem; es- 
says will be presented by Misses Mary L, 
Chapman of Salem, Lucy Tappan of Glouces- 
ter, Lizzie A. Nolan, Grace L. Sargent, and 
Sarah R. Swan of Lowell. Lydia C. Nye of 
East Sandwich, Elise MacKaye of New York 
and others, at the next Normal School gradu- 





ation. 


Mrs, Jenny K. Trour of Toronto has suc- 
cessfully passed her final examination at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of Onta- 
rio, and is about to commence practice in the 
city. ‘There are other women physicians prac- 
ticing in the Dominion, but Mrs. ‘Trout is the 
first one who has received license in Canada, 
The Canadians have received her very kindly, 
and the Professors and students of the Onta- 
rio Medical College have been uniformly 
friendly and gentlemanly in their relations 
toward her. 


Saran Perree, of Springfield, Mass., was 
taught by her father, who was a shoe-maker, 
to make women’s and children’s slippers. Six 
years ago she married and went to Kansas 
with her husband, who had considerable prop- 
erty there. The man became dissipated, lost 
all his property, and was finally sent to an 
asylum incurably insane. And now comes 
the moral. The woman, having a good trade, 
went to work at it, and for a year past has 
supported herself and two children and sayed 
money enough to pay a quarter of the value 
of acomfortable house which she purchased on 
credit. 


Mrs. Exviza Forp has just died at Philadel- 
phia. Seventeen years ago Mrs. Ford was 
pouring out tea for guests, when 
suddenly her arms dropped to her side, 
and from that time she has been powerless, 
She took to her bed, and has remained there 
until she died, requiring as much attention 
and care as an infant. She soon became ex- 
ceedingly stout, and her weight increased 
until her arms and extremities were said to 
be double the size of those of an ordinary 
person in good health. She weighed at least 
500 pounds, and it required four men to lift 
her from her bed. 


some 


Miss Jennie Coiiins of Bostan, who is a 
very practical person, and does a great deal 
of good in her own way, rises to maintain 
that manufacturing employments are not so 
ruinous to the health of women as Dr. Ames 
would make out in his paper in the State La- 
bor Report. In fact she says, “‘Pshaw!” She 
says there are none too many women in Mas~ 
sachusetts, and that the women don’t burden 
the alms-houses and hospitals so much as the 
men. A factory girl is easy in mind, sure of 
steady employment, and enough to pay her 
board bills, and of a sitting-room to ‘receive 
company” in. Nota happier girl in the world 
than the average factory girl! says Miss Cols 
| lins, 
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WOMAN AND THE MILLENNIUM. 


When man is able to appreciate properly 
the great blessings of universal peace and 
brotherly love, these blessings will certainly 
be given; because God always bestows his 
benefits according to the requirements and 
capacities of his children. The millennium is 
nota question of time but of condition, and 
its date depends upon man himself. 

When shall it be? Perhaps in the next gen- 
eration, perhaps never. Why are we not en- 
joying it now? Turn backward the leaves of 
History’s volume and read the answer. How 
unfavorable towards its accomplishment were 
slavery, wars and bloodshed. Does it not 
strike a thoughtful observer that half the en- 
ergy displayed in crushing the helpless, in 
laying waste countries, and in destroying pre- 
cious lives, would have brought that blissful 
period very near the present. And yet, for 
more than eighteen centuries, these words 
have been ringing and echoing, ‘‘Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you.” ‘Go 
ye into all the worldand preach the gospel to 
every creature.” What a sadcommentary on 
the degradation of humanity! How could be- 
ings capable of ignoring solemn words such as 
these, and of impiously lifting their hands 
against their brothers, exist in such a state as 
is required for the millennium? 

Past generations, through ignorance or vain 
glory, have overlooked all this. But the pre- 
sent one, through the follies of their ances- 
tors, have become wiser in a degree, and can 
hasten the good time, even though we can 
scarce expect to see it. Though much has 
been done, much remains to be done before it 
can come to pass. If we look back with won- 
der at some of the beliefs held by our fore- 
fathers, what must be the opinion of the fu- 
ture race regarding some of ours? If we 
smile at the idea prevalent several hundred 
years ago that it was bold and vulgar for a 
lady to discuss books, and at the horror with 
which a literary woman was regarded, what 
will they think of the estimation in which the 
sex is held to-day? Truly, we cannot_ quite 
call this an enlightened age. 

The “lords of creation,’’ talk about their 
superiority over weak womankind, as fitting 
them and them alone, to deliberate in national 
affairs, and in the same breath, talk about po- 
litical corruption! What does this look like? 
Like an aspiring little boy who has succeeded 
in making a prodigious, slimy, mud-puddle, 
and there, standing beside this proof of his 
intelligence, consequentially motioning his 
sister off. 

“Go away, little sis! Don’t you come here 
at all. Iam ever so much bigger and better 
and smarter than you, and I made this splen- 
did, big, mush-molly all by myself! If a sil- 
ly, little girl like you had helped, it would 
have been good for nothing, for you couln’t 
have mixed the mud so prettily. Now, I don’t 
want you to have anything to do with it, for 
what I made is awfully ugly and nasty and 
dirty, and you mustn’t come so close, or you'll 
spoil your dress!’ 

Iam quite tired of hearing that if a wo- 
man exercised the right of Suffrage, it would 
unfit her for domestic duties; buc I do not re- 
member ever to have heard that the exercise 
of Suffrage unfits a man for his business, 
Men seem greatly afraid that, in such a case, 
a woman would waste her time in political 
meetings, but they do not seriously object to 
her spending half her existence in embroidery, 
novel-reading, calls and parties. Men rave 
about financial distress and say that it is large- 
ly caused by woman’s extravagance in send- 
ing current money over the ocean to Parisian 
milliners and mantua-makers; this may be 
true, and yet how can a woman be asked or 
expected to deny herself, if she knows very 
little of political economy and can have no 
interest in it if she does? I beg that no man 
will say ‘‘patriotism’ to a woman. How can 
an alien be patriotic? I love the theory of 
American institutions, but the practice of them 
shows me that I really have no country. 
Things must soon come to a crisis; a woman 
must either be recognized as a citizen of the 
land of her birth, or she, defeated, will grow 
hard and greedy against it, and get all the 
good she can out of the step-mother nation 
that will not own her. Let a woman know 
the duties of a citizen and be properly edu- 
cated up to them; let her feel that her voice 
may work for the good or evil of her nation, 
and the sense of such weighty responsibilities 
will cure her frivolity. 

Americans have had experience enough to 
know what American spirit is. For centuries 
no one thought of questioning the divine 
right of kings, but the time came when the 
rights of king and people were put to a terri- 
ble test. Almost impious seemed it then to 
rebel against royal power, yet, who, to-day, 
calls it otherwise than sublime? Impious, 
perhaps, it seems now for Woman to rebel 
against the divine right of man, and yet, how 


may posterity view it? Truly, “Resistance | 
to tyrants is obedience to God.”’ If Ameri- | 


can men, one hundred years ago, would do, 


dare and sacrifice all for a principle, what | 


might American women do in this century? 
bes certainly does not 
make a very pretentious sound, but neither 
does ‘*Taxation without representation.”” It 
is hard for a woman to see that her dearest 
friends and protectors are doing her a fearful 


olitical recognition”’ 








wrong, yet itis true. All the honied admira- 
tion, sweet smiles and costly gifts possible, 
can no more cover the fact that we are legally 
unrecognized chattels, than could the honora- 
| ble name of British subjects and the glorious 
protection of the British flag, hide the truth 
| that the colonists were slaves. 
| “But we love you,” say the men; ‘we will 
| protect you, and fight the enemies ourselves.” 
In simple justice to men, I admit that they 
are often sincere in such an assertion, but they 
do not look deep enough. It is every man’s 
duty to be a Christian, and to have the spirit 
of the meek and lowly Jesus, ‘‘where the spir- 
| it of the Lord is, there is liberty ;’? man’s soul 
| isan image of God, and it should, when per- 
fected in his love, reflectit. Love that is not 
learned of Christ, has init no stability, and 
any man who is not willing to give to the 
object of his love, perfect liberty, has not 
taken it from the pure, eternal source, and he 
is deceiving himself. 

I repeat, ‘‘What can an American woman 
do to-day fora principle?” War, we pray, 
will be forever a thing of the past, but we 
have taken a decided step, and will never 
yiel] until our grand idea is established. But 
there is, in many cases, an unseen war such 
as outsiders scarce suspect. What is dearer of 
all earth toa woman than her love? More 
precious is itto her than her own life! Oh, 
a woman must be terribly in earnest and the 
principle must be a true one for which she so 
acts, when she can unflinchingly sacrifice this. 
Talk not of her unsexing herself for that is 





| not possible. As nobly, as grandly, as your 


fathers poured out their heart’s blood visibly, 
do many of your sisters, invisibly, for liberty ! 
One offering was not sufficient; two must be 
made before the farce rung out by the old bell, 
‘Proclaim liberty throughout the land, and 
to all the inhabitants thereof,” shall be ren- 
dered perfect truth. No, no! Devoted mar- 
tyrs, bearing the pang without the palm, are 
all around us! 

Woman's cause and God’s are one. God 
certainly considered Miriam and Deborah fit 
for the work which he gave them; Christ, him- 
self, was the greatest Woman's Rights reform- 
er ever known, and when we leave him out, 
we weaken our own interests. He first rec- 
ognizedthat Woman had a soul as capable of 
being saved or lost as had man. If God gave 
her the right of eternal salvation, how dare 
man deny her far less important rights? Fol- 
lowers of the Saviour say that he came ‘“‘to 
proclaim liberty to the captive,” and yet they 
seek to tighten the prisoners’ chains. All ac 
knowledge that he said to the woman who was 
a sinner, ‘‘Neither do I condemn thee; go in 
peace and sinno more.” Yet how many of 
them do likewise? 

Christ’s church has little to fear from Satan’s 
emissaries, for ‘tthe gates of hell shall not 
prevailagainst it.” Its advancement has been 
retarded these many centuries through the 
criminal ignorances and negligences of those 
professing themselves its members. I hear 
devoted Christians long for the time when 
righteousness shall cover the earth as the 
waters cover the great deep; I hear earnest 
preachers pray in their pulpits for the exten- 
sion of God's spiritual kingdon. Many of 
these gaze downward on Woman from the 
hights of their superior intellect and Christian 
experiences; as, witness such a notice as this: 
“The male members of this church will at- 
tend a business meeting on such an evening.” 

How blind are they, I inwardly exclaim. 
How dare they call themselves followers of 
Him who said, ‘All things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so unto them, for this is the law and the 
prophets.”” Why can they not see that uni- 
versal love to God and man can never spread 
throughout the earth, until his professed fol- 
lowers take this law to their hearts, and live 
it out in theirlives? It seems to me like mock- 
ing God to pray for what they practically act 
against. 

No man is a Christian who does not recog- 
nize that Woman is, and of right ought to be, 
equal in every way, mentally, morally, and 
politically with man. He may imagine that 
he is, but his failure to keep the Golden Rule 
condemns him. Would he consider himself 
reassured by it, if, having the full possession 
of every faculty, age and experience fitting 
him fur responsibility, considerable intelli- 
gence, to say nothing of education, his sex 
alone prevented him from having a voice in 
the affairs of the landof his heart and home? 
Would he call himself treated as he should be 
if the other sex had declared that he had no 
right to touch national questions at all; and 
then, because he did not possess what they 
had prevented his possessing, had taken that 
ground as an excuse for rewarding his work at 
half its value; or, even worse, had given the 
voting class twice the remuneration for exact- 
ly the same labor? Would he not bitterly 
ask whether he lived in a Christian country or 





not, if for one sin, committed in a weak mo- 
ment, ahd repented of in sackcloth and ashes, 
| he were allowed no opportunity of retrieving 
it, but was driven out like a wild beast, and 

| hunted to his death! 
Righteousness will advance tardily while 
I take little ac- 
| count of non-profesors, because true, united 
Christianity carries all before it, and as I 
said before, only suffers by inward weakness. 


Christians are oppressors. 


Preachers had better stop praying for the uni- 
versal prevalence of Gospel peace, until they 
are truly ready to assist its spread. They 
should begin the work in their own hearts by 
asking to be made fully the Lord’s and his 
fully they cannot be, until they are like him, 
‘no respecter of persons.” Let pastor and 
people, follow entirely his teachings, and then, 
slowly perhaps, but far more rapidly than at 
present, will his name be known all over the 
world. Gradually, under such blessed influ- 
ence, tyranny and self-aggrandizement in men, 
and littleness in women will die out, and the 
dawning of the glorious long-expected day 
will be among the possibilities of the near 
future. Man and Woman, equal, united, pu- 
rified, will stand hand and hand, and will see 
the sun rise in splendor on such another day 
as was the Morn of Creation--a day even 
brighter and better, for on that, the first one, 
sin was yet to cast a shadow, on the other the 
clouds shall be rolled away and sin shall be 


no more. 
Marcaret Bertoa Harvey. 


THE REDEMPTION OF WOMEN. 


The redemption of women is in a great 
measure the redemption of the race. The 
rights of Woman, are the rights of humanity. 
Her interests not only live and move, but 
have their being in our religion. To her is 
the special mission of many. 

Woman is now arising, and with her right 
hand uplifted, and step advanced, is pressing 
in and taking possession of her liberty and 
privileges, as a rightful citizen of a God-given 
world. Let Congress and the State Legisla- 
tures eliminate every word now existing in the 
statutes of the country that prevents the full 
liberty and Suffrage of the daughters of the 
Republic! nothing less than this should be 
the standard of a Christian nation. 

Some one has said, ‘Our opinion is that 
neither women nor the community would be 
benefited by Woman’s having the ballot. Not 
equal but diverse holds true as to the sexes. 
Women are subject to no great injustice, nor 
awful proscription, however much their self- 
assumed champions would have us believe 
them to to be.’’ 

We would say in all kindness to the author 
of this sentiment if he be a man, and we pre- 
sume he is, that were he the subject of the 
law as it is now framed for our sex, with its 
inequalities as regards property, not to speak 
of other things, he would be better advised, 
and more competent to speak, since experi- 
ence brings wisdom in all things. Were he 
in our position I think there would be restless- 
ness inthe harness. Human nature loves lib- 
erty, and there is no risk in giving it to any 
people. 

We have said that the redemption of Wo- 
man is in a great measure the redemption of 
the race. There are some great evils from 
which she must be rescued. We delight to 
see a woman looking round for her talents. 
If she is by nature fitted, or in other words 
if she finds that God has given her especial 
abilities for performing the duties of domestic 
life alone, then that is her sphere, her mis- 
sion; let it be well done and she will have 
served her day and generation, and honored 
her God. But looking well to the ways of a 
household and eating not the bread of idleness, 
in Solomon’s description of a wise woman, did 
not mean only washing, ironing, cooking, 
mending, sewing, and material labor; but 
also caring for spiritual natures of our house- 
hold. In that department a great deal is de- 
manded of us. 

If a woman finds that she possesses the pow- 
ers of research, and is inspired with grand 
thoughts, let her use her pen and tongue. 
She will not have done her duty until this is 
accomplished. Ask the Author of your being, 
and He will give the means with which to ac- 
complish the work. Are you willing the 
world should get along without the blessings 
of your improved talents and well directed ef- 
forts? If we do not willingly, industriously 
and honestly press on, and live in our talents, 
God may drive us to do so. 

This is one thing that ails society now, and 
ever has ailed it. So many are trying to do 
what their parents did, something they are not 
fitted by nature to do. At the close of life it 
would be a source of regret, and perhaps of 
remorse to find that our best talents have 
been wrapped in a napkin. 

Intelligent women are needed in every 
sphere of life. If we want knowledge, let us 
seek it in the right way, and we are sure to 
find that which is most needed to fit us for our 
task, for what we sincerely desire is almost 
invariably what we most need. If one hun- 
gers for meat he needs meat. If one thirsts, 
it is because one needs water. God gave the 
violet a love for shade, and in the lowly, quiet 
nook it flourishes best. The rose loves the 
snnshine because warmth and strong light will 
best develop its grand nature. When nour- 
ished in the place naturally provided for it, 
the violet gives to the air a violet’s fragrance. 
The rose in the glowing sun will bless us with 
a rose’s aroma, because it is a rose and not a 
violet. A rose consigned to the shade will be- 
come pale and will soon die out. So it was 
not intended for every woman to be a practi- 
cal house-keeper, any more thian it was intend- 
ed for every man to bea blacksmith. No one 








will hesitate to say that Daniel Webster would 





have been below his sphere as a clerk behind 
the counter of a dry-goods store. Or that an 
Irish hod-carrier with less than average men- 
tal capacity would be out of place beside the 
easel of a master artist. The luscious orange 
of the tropics becomes a poor, shriveled, sour 
thing when raised in the colder latitude where 
apples flourish. Disappointed and chilled in 
its natural design it gives not the sweet, rich 
juice of the fruit that is reared in the place 
that develops and perfects all its properties. 
The dwarfed orange of our green-houses is a 
fair illustration of our women under this one 
line of culture. There are more women in 
the world than men—how then can all women 
be house-keepers? Even among married wo- 
men there are many who should not be em- 
ployed as house-keepers. Be careful you do 
not miss your calling. 

Woman will never be fully redeemed until 
she comes out from the bonds of unnecessary 
domestic cares. And God is to-day calling 
her out. This demand from all over the land 
has been put into her heart for a purpose. It 
is a cry for the rights of the race, a cry for its 
redemption. Why is 4€ putting the ballot 
into her hand? Why s He sending her to the 
rum-shops? Because Woman has abilities 
for something besides the kitchen and the nur- 
sery, and He has given them to her for a pur- 
pose. It is because the people are her chil- 
dren, because the government of a so-called 
Christian nation is polluted with the abomina- 
tion of desolation, and women are the chosen 
instruments with which He will purify the 
land. 

And God is helping her, not only by giving 
her smaller families, but by increasing her 
means of educution, and by multiplying con- 
veniences and aids in physical labor. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. E. C. H. 





A FEW FACTS. 


A rambling old farm house, with plenty of 
spare rooms, and a welcoming hospitable 
cheer for belated travelers from its inmates, 
stood in the center of a grassy, rolling lawn. 
A few trees, standing here and there, threw 
their shadows, in cool patches, over the green 
sward, one day, eleven years ago. The sun 
shone with all its might and splendor, the 
birds flitted lazily from tree to house-top and 
back again and over to the willows by the 
brook in the pasture, where the lambs played 
around, while the old sheep grazed away very 
wisely, and the cows sedately ruminated upon 
the delicious flavors of clover and timothy. 

Nature was doing what she could to make 
a happy time for animals and people. But 
nature has many foes, and, one of her arch 
enemies nad come the night before, silently 
and stealthily, into the old farm house, leay- 
ing aching hearts and tearstained faces, moan- 
ing and weeping for her who had been his 
victim. 

Silent and cold she lay, in the solemn mys- 
tery which enshrouds the bed of death. 

A man of fifty bowed in silent grief over 
the nerveless hand which had so long and pa- 
tiently ministered to his comfort, and with 
gentle sway moved him to acts of benevo- 
lence and duty, or, wisely restrained, when it 
could do no more. 

Neighbors and friends wept together, and 
even the hired man left the room to go out by 
the well and whistle, for it isn’t manly to 
weep; the hired woman shed genuine tears of 
grief, but loneliest and saddest of all, over by 
the window in the half light of its closed 
shutters, a little bowed figure shook with con- 
vulsive sobs, as she moaned, ‘‘Mother! Oh, 
mother!” and realized that in losing her she 
lost, not only a mother’s love and sympathy, 
but the only friend who understood her. 
‘*Father loves me, I suppose ?”’ she thought, as 
well as she could think for the dull ache and 
passionate longing in the bereaved heart, ‘but 
in such a funny way, he thinks when he has 
bought me dresses and sent me to schoola 
few years his whole duty is done. Oh, moth- 
er! mother!’’ and the tide of grief swelled 
higher and higher, as she remembered the 
college course upon which her heart was set, 
and upon which she had hoped to enter the 
next winter, ‘‘Oh! mother, come back,’’ as if 
mother could hear the wail above the angel 
choruses. ‘Father will never let me go now 
you are gone!’’ and rising hastily she went 
out to the little grassy place, near where the 
cooing pigeons lived, behind the barn, where 
she had spent so many, many hours with her 
books, and throwing herself down there gave 
way to her wild uncontrollable agony ‘till 
tears would no longer flow, and only sobs 
spoke the language of her heart. 

Could she have known how to rest it all up- 
on the Infinite heart which looked down so 
tenderly upon the bruised and bleeding lamb, 
out there under the sky, the wild rebellion 
would have been stayed by the loving, restful 
“Thy will be done.’? But she had not learned 
this yet. 

Mr. Smith had always done what he con- 
sidered his duty by his family. He had fed 
and clothed them, sent his boys to college and 
his girls to school and what more could be 
expected of a man ? 

When his wife had proposed sending Susan 
to college he had at first ridiculed the idea. 

‘““Why woman,” said he, “‘it’ll ruin the girl. 
She’d get her head full of Greek and Latin, 
and when she comes to be married she’ll be 





good for no more than she is now, and that is 
to mope over books and climb trees,” (he ex- 
aggerated of course,) ‘nothing but a bill] of 
expense to her husband; I pity the man who 
would get her!”’ 

But Mrs. Smith had only said, in that gentle 
way of hers, ‘A knowledge of Greek and 
Latin certainly can not interfere with her du- 
ties as a wife, provided she has other qualifica- 
tions and I don’t mean that she shall lack them, 
And, you know, besides having her heart set 
upon it, she is intellectually not one bit the 
inferiors of James and John, and you haye 
sent them. I think, husband, Susan must go 
to college.” 

And, so, by this and by that, after a time 
she had won her husband’s reluctant consent, 

After the funeral, when the family had set- 
tled back into its old ways, Susan, with many 
forebodings, spoke to her father of the matter 
which lay uppermost upon her heart, that 
college course, as if it were a settled thing, 
and suggested arrangements looking forward 
to it. But father put his paternal veto upon 
it at once, “I always thought,” said he, “it 
was the hight of folly and nonsense. No, 
never mention it again to me; not a dollar of 
my money shall ever go toward sending a girl 
of mine to college.” 

“But mother said I might go,” Susan ven- 
tured. 

“Your mother,” said Mr. Smith, severely, 
and with dignity, ‘‘was a model wife, and she 
never went to college; she had some opinions 
which I never thought were wise and this was 
one of them, so you need never mention this 
matter to me again.”’ 

Half an hour later a disconsolate, little fig- 
ure lay coiled up on the grass by the pigeons, 
with these words rankling in her proud, sen- 
sitive heart, ‘‘not a dollar of my money,” “a 
girl to college.’’ 

Two hours and a half later a pennyless girl 
of fourteen had resolved to go to college at 
her own expense. Eleven years from that 
time found her in her third year at a college 
for young men, where young ladies are ad- 
mitted to be sure, but, under the most strict 
and rigid rules, while practically the young 
men have only three, viz.: Retire at 10 o’clock 
at night; attend chapel service; don’t leave 
town without permission. 

Young ladies must only walk upon the side- 
walks, never in the fields; must not ride on 
horse-back; must not call at the postoffice; 
must be in their rooms by eight, and retire at 
ten o’clock, P, M. 

The young gentlemen play base ball, run 
races, and respire quantities of oxygen out un- 
der the trees in the woods. They look strong 
and well. 

The young ladies walk, demurely and, most 
of them, contentedly, on the sidewalk to and 
from their rooms to class recitations, and, 
like uncaged birds improve the only opportu- 
nity allowed them and exchange calls Satur- 
day afternoon. 

Our girl, Susan, keeps her place at the head 
of her classes, and is in bed, too feeble to sit 
up, one-third of the time, and will not ask 
father for a dollar of money. I must say, to 
her credit, that she does not seem at all 
resentful, only determined to work her own 
way. 

Father lives in the old farm-house with his 
pretty young wife, has money at interest, 
plenty of it, will give his daughter a home 
some of the time, if she will leave college. 

MORAL, 

When Woman has proven herself worthy of 
holding them, by filling and faithfully dis- 
charging the duties of every office of educa- 
tional trust and responsibility which has grown 
or may yet grow out of the necessity for the 
intellectual improvement of the race, she will 
have conferred a lasting benefit upon those 
fathers and brothers who are either not suffi- 
ciently large-hearted or broad-headed to 
have before perceived the advantages which 
will accrue to them and the race therefrom. 

MERSIE GRAVES. 


ONE-SIDEDNESS. 





We like a balance. That criticism is most 
welcome which declares one to be a well bal- 
anced character. The civilized and Christian 
nations of Europe keep mighty standing ar- 
mies and fight fiercely every few years for the 
purpose of maintaining an equilibrium of pow- 
er. Tobe unbalanced is considered a great 
calamity. The world’s favorite sneer at re- 
formers has always been ‘‘persons of one 
idea.”’ 

But is the average mind quick to discrimi- 
nate conditions of balance? Or does habit 
render it obtuse to all accustomed one-sided- 
ness? Our countrymen return from the tour 
of Europe in a state of indignation at seeing 
the men lounging in beer shops while the wo- 
men are conducting mercantile affairs. Not 
only this, but carrying hods of mortar, and 
paving streets while their lords look on, or 
with rake or hoe perform some lighter part of 
the labor. Perhaps the American has even 
seen women drawing a canal boat in company 
with a mule, the man walking the deck mean- 
while. A relative of mine, who returned two 
years ago from a foreign tour, seemed more 
impressed with this state of things than with 
anything else he saw in his travels. When he 
finished his account of what evidently out- 





raged his feelings, I could have truthfully 
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adopted the words of David, ‘“‘Thou art the 
man!” For there is probably no one more 
despotic in the kind of subjection of women 
to which he is accustomed, than this man who 
deplored as barbarous that which he was not 
used to seeing. 

His experience is not peculiar. The eye 
which detects no other disorder in a neg!ected 
room, will be instantly annoyed by a picture 
hung awry. When looking ata photograph, 
we complain that our good friend is represent- 
ed with a crooked feature, the artist replies 
that the crookedness always existed, that in- 
deed most faces are one-sided, and that if the 
picture looks strange to us, it is only because 
the defect has changed sides. Thus, even the 
sense of sight, like the sense of justice can 
become incapable of a correct judgment. 

Students of optics declare that it is not the 
object itself we see but the image of it, which 
is more or less perfect according to the capac- 
ity of the seer. So, an injustice, evident as 
the sun at noon, even though it affect our own 
portion of humanity, may stand for half a 
life-time before one’s eyes unnoticed. When 
atlast the truth is flashed upon the purblind 
spirit, thenceforth, whichever way one’s vision 
is turned, there is the ugly fact. 

Thus it came about that I, a believer in 
justice to Woman, spent many years of my 
life without seeing what a trifling incident re- 
vealed to me, viz., that womanhood had been 
eliminated from a portion of the world in which 
I dwelt, leaving only a desert of masculinity. 
This was the manner of my enlightenment. 
Ateacher friend and I were adorning our log- 
cabin in Virginia with cuts from Harper's 
Weekly. Surveying our work, I said, ‘‘We 
have only men’s faces. Do let us have some 
women.’’ We searched our papers, from Wen- 
dell Phillips all the way down to Tweed and 
his ring, there were poets, philanthropists, 
statesmen, inventors, military men of all kinds, 
<‘wickedest men,’ Greek brigands, lawyers, 
doctors, priests and politicians. Every degree 
of worth and worthlessness, of grace and dis- 
grace, to which men attain, had its represen- 
tative. 

But of women, of whatever quality, we 
found—none, absolutely none, with the single 
exception of actresses. The exception only 
made the rule stronger. For they were not 
pictured because they were women of any in- 
trinsic or extrinsic worth, of good or evil note, 
but because they amused men and gratified a 
sensuous taste or a love ofbeauty. One thing 
was proven, that the general taste abhorred 
not publicity. It was more admired than the 
quiet submission, the illiterate diffidence, the 
nervous susceptibility, and the paramount love 
of kitchen pursuits, which have been, and 
still are, the delineated traits of the popular 
ideal of womanhood. A woman can be any- 
where to please, nowhere to speak and act her 
own character. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes says, ‘‘Woman is 
nothing if not pleasing.’’ The converse is 
probably to him acceptable doctrine—she is 
everything if she pleases, and should have 
the universe fora platform on which to try 
her powers to this end. 

I am free to say that a world with manhood 
eliminated would be no more delightful than 
this desert of masculinity. Boarding schools 
exclusively for young ladies afford our only 
opportunity of realizing (on a small scale) the 
oppressiveness of such a state. But before 
considering them, I may be allowed to notice 
a boarding school in which I was co-educated, 
so peculiar in its character as to claim a brief 
description. 

This school was taught by two young men, 
not so old as some of their pupils. At the 
head of the home was a young widowed sister- 
in-law of the principal. No one connected 
with the school was more than twenty-five 
years old. Allthe students, young men and 
women—or boys and girls as we called our- 
selves—studied, recited, ate and played to- 
gether. As tolocal limits, we were left to our 
own judgments. In everything there was free- 
dom, vigor, joy. Our daily tasks were per- 
formed with an interest I never saw equaled. 
In other schools, I have known the majority 
were indifferent to learning; here they were 
intensely earnest. So deep was our enjoy- 
ment that, through all the long years since, 
the old farm with its school house and dwell- 
ing have held a cherished place inthe mem- 
ory of every pupil. Never do I pass it with- 
out a tender feeling of love for the spot where 
that really happy chapter of my life was 
passed. 

Were I now examining the character of a 
school so constituted I might be troubled by 
doubts similar to those which disquited my 
parents when they sent me there. But the. 
fact that in no single instance did any mar- 
Tlage, wise or unwise, result from this school, 
might re-assure the doubter. What was the 
cause of the constant exhilaration experienced 
there? Doubtless our freedom; our being a 
law unto ourselves was one cause. Co-educa- 
tion certainly was the other. 

My next experience enabled me to test an 
arrangement varying widely from the natural 
one of a largefamily. This was a school for 
young ladies in the city of Brotherly Love. 
Here I found such excellent teaching as I nev- 
er before had imagined. The hours in class 
Were as delightful as must have been those in 
Academic groves. But here, alas! I found an 


indifference to knowledge quite as remarkable 
as the opportunities for gaining it; and on 
the part of the young lady boarders such an 
eagerness to gain the attention of young men 
asshocked my taste and judgment and pro- 
voked some wholesome sarcasm. Then I re- 
garded those girls as abnormal specimens. 
Maturer thought suggests that their conduct 
may have been due to unwholesome repres- 
sion. 

Another specimen school I visited recently. 
It deserves its reputation of being the best girls’ 
schoolin the region where it is located. The 
teachers are of liberal culture, have a hearty 
faith in the lofty destiny of Woman, and are 
enthusiastic in their vocation. Why then 
should I feel in its atmosphere a lack of men- 
tal ozone? So unaccountable was my sense of 
deficiency that I tried to think myself mistak- 
en; and, returning home, urged upon a friend 
the great advantages her daughter would en- 
joy if entered there as a pupil. But another 
friend, who had been both student and teach- 
er in this famous school, advised against send- 
ing her. This lady, having been student and 
teacher alsoin other schools where both sexes 
were educated together, possessed advantages 
for comparing the two classes of schools. 
The results of her experience were intimated 
in the words ‘‘I like the teachers of that girls’ 
school. If boys were admitted it would be 
alive school. Such it is not now.”’ 

We may be permitted to hope that this one- 
sidedness will not continue forever. There 
are indications of a coming change. The 
university which stands at the head of Cayuga 
Lake, like a crown of glory to it and to the 
State of New York, opens the sacred gates of 
knowledge to women as to men. The wish 
of its founder, expressed in these immortal 
words, ‘I would found an institution where 
any person may get knowledge on any sub- 
ject,’ and the wisdom of its president, who 
learned justice sitting at the feet of Samuel 
J. May, have prevailed against old prejudices. 
Daily, young women climb those hights, com- 
petitors for the noblest prizes. 

Entering the library of Cornell University, 
a woman’s portrait, that of Prudence Cran- 
dall, greets me like an old friend. The hero- 
ic efforts in the cause of education which that 
brave teacher made nearly half a century ago, 
entitle her to such anhonor. And it is fitting 
that those calm features should confront the 
portrait of Goldwin Smith, who has damaged 
his reputation as a philosophical historian by 
indulging his prejudices so far as to say that 
‘“‘when women have equal civil rights, liberty 
will be dead.” 

Behold the balance restored! here at last, 
finds place a noble type and representative 
of womanhood. Here dawns the future 
wherein earnest purpose, bravery and lofty 
ambition shall be recognized as the rightful 
properties of woman as of man. In that hap- 
py day, each, retaining the peculiarities which 
Nature wisely gave, will cast aside the fetters 
man has unwisely imposed, and both in their 
upward course, will reach the true grandeur of 
symmetrically developed human beings. 

¥. #, 
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ROBERT RANTOUL ON CAPITAL PUNISH- 
MENT. 


The case of Jesse Pomeroy is one in which 
every person in this Commonwealth must feel 
interested; and no one, who takes it into se- 
rious consideration, can be excused from 
speaking out on the subject. 

When I read in the Boston Herald, that a 
number of women had petitioned to have the 
boy executed, I was surprised that anybody, 
especially any woman, could think it right 
in this particular case, if it is ever right to 
take life; but when I found that the Woman’s 
JourNAL (which I prize so highly, and do all 
in my power to circulate) pronounced it right, 
I felt more than surprised, I was deeply pain- 
ed. The Journat of April 3d contains a 
communication on the subject which expres- 
ses my view of his case better than I could. 
It is signed “‘E. F.N."’ I do not know wheth- 
er those initials stand for a man’s name ora 
woman’s, but I hope the latter, as it will show 
that there is at least one woman in Boston, 
who is not afraid to have that poor boy live, 
even for the purpose of scientific investigation. 
I would not wish to leave him at large, but 
confined where he never will have access to 
anybody weaker than himself when those un- 
accountable fits are on him, but where his 
good qualities can be developed. It seems 
that there is a petition for his execution, sign- 
ed by seventy-five ‘‘mothers of Boston.” Is 
not somebody going to get as many to petition 
for the commutation of the sentence? The 
JOURNAL mentions the names of four of these 
ladies, and adds, that ‘several of them are 
opponents of Woman Suffrage, and are out 
of their sphere.’’ Certainly they are; for if 
women have any particular sphere, it should 
be on the side of mercy. 

This case is so extraordinary that it de- 
serves to be more fully investigated. I believe 
in ante-natal influences. I hope the female 
physicians will interview the mother of the 
unfortunate boy. There seems to be no sym- 
pathy felt for his mother. I am surprised 
there is such a general wish to have criminals 





executed as at present. I know that crimes of 
all kinds have fearfully increased of late. I 


think it is in great measure consequent on the 
war, which always lessens the sanctity of hu- 
man life; but ardent spirits are, in nine cases 
out of ten, the cause of crimes. Yet our wise 
legislators have spent a great part of the ses- 
sion in trying to make the sale of liquor re- 
spectable! I have lately been reading ‘‘Me- 
moirs, Speeches, and Writings of Robert Ran- 
toul, Jr.,” and happened to read his Report as 
Chairman of a Committee on the subject of 
Capital Punishment, presented to the Legisla- 
ture of 1846. When I saw a notice of the pe- 
tition mentioned above, it seemed so appro- 
priate to the present time, that I felt it ought 
to be circulated through the State. It is a 
review of the criminal laws of different coun- 
tries and times, and shows that as laws grow 
more humane, crime invariably decreases. 
If the signers of the Pomeroy petitions had 
read that report and the letter to the Governor 
and Council which accompanied it, they nev- 
er could have put their names to such a docu- 
ment. It goes to the foundation of the whole 
criminal code, and brings it up to the Chris- 
tian standard. 

Does not the Woman’s Journat aim to 
raise its readers to that standard? If so, how 
can its editors reconcile the old Testament 
doctrine of blood for blood, with the civiliza- 
tion of the nineteenth century? Can anybody 
tell whether the Report I mention, was ever 
printed in pamphlet form? If it was, I should 
like to know where copies can be procured. 
There should be some effort made to circulate 
it, so that people may know there is a better 
way to treat criminals than to hang them. 

A Constant READER. 
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THE HOUSEWIVES OF LOWENBURG. 


The good women of Léwenburg, who were 
but citizen’s wives, seem to us worthy of ad- 
miration for constancy to their faith, shown 
at a time when they had little to aid them. 
It was such constancy as makes martyrs; and, 
though the trial stopped short of this, there 
is something in the homeliness of the whole 
scene, and the feminine form of passive re- 
sistance, that makes us so much honor and 
admire the good women that we cannot re- 
frain from telling the story. 

In the year 1631, in the midst of the thirty 
years war between the Catholics and Protes- 
tants, Léuenburg, a city in Silesia, original 
ly Protestant, had passed into the hands of 
the Emperor’s Roman Catholic party. The 
poor Léwenburgers had been greatly misused; 
their Lutheran pastors had been expelled; all 
the superior citizens had either fled or been 
imprisoned; two hundred and fifty families 
spent the summer in the woods, and, of those 
who remained in the city, the men had for 
the most part, outwardly conformed to the 
Roman Catholic church. Most of these, of 
course, were indifferent at heart, and they 
had found places in the Town Council, which 
had formerly been filled by more respectable 
men. 

However, the wives had almost all remain- 
ed staunch to their Lutheran confession; 
they had followed their pastors weeping to the 
gates of the city, and they hastened at every 
opportunity, to hear their preaching, or ob- 
tain baptism for their children at the Lutheran 
churches in their neighborhood. 

The person who had the upper hand in the 
Council was one Julius, who had been a Fran- 
ciscan friar. Finding that it was considered 
a reproach that the churches of Léiwenburg 
were empty, he called the whole Council to- 
gether, and informed them that the women 
must be brought to conformity, or else there 
were towers and prisons for them. The Bur- 
gomaster was ill in bed, but the Judge, Elias 
Seiler, spoke up at once. 

“If we have been able to bring the men into 
the right path, why should we not be able to 
deal with these little creatures?” 

Herr Mesnel, a cloth factor, who had been 
a widower six weeks, “thought it would be 
hard to manage,’’ though he quite agreed to 
the expedient, saying: 

“Tt would be truly good if man and wife 
had one creed and one Paternoster; as con- 
cerns the Ten Commandments, it is not so 
pressing.”’ 

(A sentiment he could hardly have wished 
to see put in practice. ) 

Another Councillor, called Schwob Franze, 
who had lost his wife a few days before, seems 
to have had an eye for the future, for he said: 

‘It would be a pity to frighten away the 
many beautiful maidens and widows there 
were among the Lutheran women.” 

But, on the whole, the men without wives, 
were much bolder, and more sanguine of suc- 
cess than the married men. No one would 
undertake to deal with his own wife privately ; 
so it ended by a message being sent to the 
more distinguished ladies to attend the Coun- 
cil. 

But, presently, up came tidings that not 
merely these few dames, whom they might 
have hoped to overawe, were on their way, 
but that the Judge’s wife, and the Burgemas- 
ter’s were the first pair in a procession of over 
500 housewives, who were walking sedately 
up the stairs to the Council Hall. This was 
not by any means what had been expected, 
and a message was sent down “that only the 





chief ladies should come up.”’ 


“No,” replied the Judge’s wife, ‘“‘we will 
notallow ourselves to be separated.” 

And to this they were firm; they said, ‘‘as 
one fared, all should fare;’’ and the town 
clerk, going up and down with smooth words, 

received no better answer than this from the 
Judge’s wife, who, it must be confessed, was 

less ladylike in language than resolute in faith. 

‘‘Nay, nay, dear friend, do you think we 

are so simple as not to perceive the trick by 

which you would force us poor women against 

our consciences to change ourfaith? My hus- 
band and the priest have not been consorting 
together all these days for nothing; they have 
been joined together almost day and night; as- 
suredly they have either boiled or baked a devil 
which they may eat up themselves. I shall 
not enter there. Where I remain, my train 
and following will remain also. Women, is 
this your will?” 

“Yea, yea, letit be so,” they said; we will 
all hold together as one man.” 

His Honor, the town clerk, was much af- 
frighted, and went hastily back, reporting 
that the Council was in no small danger, since 
each housewife had her bunch of keys at her 
side. These keys were the badge of a wife’s 
dignity and authority, and moreover, they 
were such ponderous articles, that they some- 
times served as weapons. The intelligence 
that the good dames had come so well furnish- 
ed, filled the Council with panic. Dr. Mel- 
chior Hubner wished for a hundred musket- 
iers to mow them down; but the Town Clerk 
proposed that all the Council should creep 
quietly down the back stairs, lock the doors 
on the refractory womankind, and make their 
escape. 

This was effected as silently and quickly as 
possible, for the whole Council ‘could con- 
fess to a state of frighful terror.” Presently 
the women peeped out and saw the stairs be- 
strewn with hats, gloves, and handkerchiefs; 
and perceiving how they had put all the wis- 
dom and authority of the town to the rout, 
there was great merriment among them, 
though, finding themselves locked up, the 
more tender-hearted began to pity their hus- 
bands and children. As for themselves, their 
maids and children came round the Town 
Hall, to hand in provisions to them, and all 
the men who were not of the Council, were 
seeking the magistrates to know what their 
wives had done to be thus locked up. 

The Judge sent to assemble the rest of the 
Council at his house; and, though only four 
came, the door-keeper ran to the Town Hall, 
and called out to his wife that the Council had 
re-assembled, and they would soon be let out. 
To which, however, that very shrewd dame, 
the Judge’s wife, answered with great com- 
posure. 

“Yea, we willingly have patience, as we are 
quite comfortable here.” 

She well knew how much better off she was 
than her husband without her. He paced 
about in great perturbation, and at last called 
for something to eat. The maids served upa 
dish of crab, and some white bread and butter; 
but, in his fury, he threw all the food about 
the room, and out of the window, away from 
the poor children, who had had nothing to 
eat allday; and at last he threw all the dishes 
and sauce pans out of the window. 

At last the town clerk and two others were 
sent to persuade the women that they had 
misunderstood; they were in no danger, and 
were only invited to the preachings of Holy 
Week; and, as Master Daniels, the joiner, 
added, ‘‘It was only a friendly conference. It 
is not customary with my masters and the 
very wise Council to hang a man before they 
have caught him.” 

This opprobrious illustration raised a con- 
siderable clamor from the ruder women; but 
the Judge’s and Burgomaster’s ladies silenced 
them, and repeated their resolution never to 
give up their faith against their conscience. 
Seeing that no impression was made on them, 
and that nobody knew what to do without 
them at home, the magistrate decided that 
the women should be released, and they went 
quietly home. But the Judge, Seiler, either 
because he had been foremost in the business, 
or else, perhaps, because of the devastation 
he had made at home among the pots and pans, 
durst not meet his wife, but sneaked out of 
the town, and left her with the house to her- 
self. 

The priest now tried getting the three chief 
‘adies alone together, and most politely begged 
them to conform; but, instead of arguing, 
they simply answered, 

“No, we were otherwise instructed by our 
parents and former preachers.” 

Then he begged them at last to tell the 
other women that they had asked for fourteen 
days for consideration. 

‘No, dear sir,” they replied, ‘‘we were not 
taught by our parents to tell falsehoods, and 
we will not learn it from you.” 

Meanwhile Schwob Franze rushed to the 
Burgomaster’s bedside and begged him, for 
Heaven’s sake, to prevent the priest from med- 
dling with the women; for the whole bevy, 
hearing that their three leaders were called 
before the priest—were collecting in the mar- 
ket-places, keys, bundles and all; and the 
panic of the worthy magistrate was renewed. 
The Burgomaster sent for the priest, and told 
him plainly, that if any harm befell him from 
the women, the fault would be his own; and 





thereupon he gave way. The ladies went 
quietly home, and their stout champions laid 
aside their bundles and keys, not out of reach, 
however, in case of another summons.—F rom 
Miss Yonge’s ‘*Golden Deeds of Women.” 
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DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


So much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures, 


No. 713 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 





A SKILLFUL PuysiciaAn.—We shall perhaps con- 
vey no fresh information to the reader when we 
state that Dr. E. D. SPEAR, No. 713 Washington St., 
is one of the most skillful physicians in our city. 
He has been in active practice for many years, and 
this includes every variety of disease. He has been 
particularly successful when other physicians have 
seemed to fail. All who desire to procure the ser- 
vices of a physician who can be relied upon should 
call upon Dr, SPEAR.—Congregationalist. 





The testimony of many persons who seemed fit 
tenants for the grave, and who now happily enjoy the 
best of health, is proof sufficient of the great effleacy 
of the medicines and treatment of Dr. E. D. Spear, 
so much celebrated for his remarkable cures, Suc- 
cess has attended the efforts of Dr, Spear in a won- 
derful degree; and astonishing cures are related, the 
proofs of which are now living, and will be only too 
happy to testify in behalf of the doctor's skillful 
treatment. “Consumption’s ghastly form’’ has 
brought terror to many a stout heart, and defied the 
skill of many an excellent physician, That Dr. 
Spear has restored to perfect health many suffering 
from this obstinate disease is an undoubted fact, and 
the sceptical should be convinced by investigation.— 
Watchman and Reflector. 





Dn. E. D. SPEAR, whose success in the cure of 
diseases, and especially in the treatment of con- 
sumption, has made his name famous, may be con- 
sulted free of charge at his office, 713 Washington St. 
The testimonials of the numerous cures wrought by 
the doctor are strong and convincing, and they cer- 
tainly narrate remarkably cures.—Mass. Ploughman. 





In addition to the specialties to which Dr. SPEAR 
of 713 Washington Street, devotes himself, our read- 
ers will tind him a very skillful physician in any of 
the diseases to which flesh is heir. His practice is 
large and successsful.—Suturday Evening Gazette, 


Dr. Spear will also refer to James T. Croft, 97 
Beverly Street, cured of consumption. 

John Ward, 787 Sixth Street, cured of consump- 
tion. 

Charles O. Doe, 689 Seventh Street, cured of bleed- 
ing from the lungs. 

Mrs. Erving, 35 Appleton Street. 

Mr. William B. Trask, Pond Street, Ward 16. 

Mr. Russell Carruth, 18 East Canton Street, and 
mauy others who have been cured of various diseases 
which had baffled the skill of other physicians. 

Dr. SPEAR may be consulted on ALL 
Diseases free of charge. 13—13teow 


For Rent, Furnished, in Milton. 


Five minutes’ walk from Lower Mills Station, a 
very nice moderate sized house, modernized, with 
stable and an acre of land, will be rented for the 
summer, and perhaps for a year, to the right party. 

20—2t R. E. APTHORP, 40 WATER Sr. 

A GOULD, Boston, offers the best chance to 


agents. Scraps and Decalcomanie a. 
—4t 


and Novelties. 64-page catalogue free. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 


Office=--17 H Se c 
A few doors from’ Tremont Street. Boston. 
GH™ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of al) Diseases. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P, M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 2—ly 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 129 8 d Av co! n 
Sib Jtreet, 


NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Esr Iufirmary ane 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treate about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sece 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


1238 Secend Avenue. New York City 
ly Jan. 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 


FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton. Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water~ 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room, gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An opportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a zery desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15,000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P. O. 
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We call special attention to our new premium of a 


sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wileox & Gibbs) to any | 


er crowned. ‘These are generalities, but not 
glittering ones. Let us leave them and fly to 
Vassar College, where four hundred young 
| ladies, from all parts of our country, abide in 
academic quiet, and in conventual seclusion. 
We have been here before, three years ago. 





one who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 | We find the same atmosphere of happy hope 


each. poe 


EACcu subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JOURNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 


Subscribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
subscriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt. 


To any one who will send us forty new subseribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
price is $60. 








ANNUAL MEETING NEW ENGLAND WO- 
MAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Seventh Annual Meeting of the NEw EnG- 
LAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION will be held 
on Monday evening, May 24, at 7.30 P.M., in TRE- 
MONT TEMPLE, Boston, and will continue its ses- 





sions, at same place, on Tuesday, May 25, morning, 
afternoon and evening. ‘These meetings, being held 
in Anniversary Week, a general attendance from all 
parts of New England is expected. The occasion 
will be one of unusual interest, on account of the 
Centennial celebrations, which this Convention 
needs to rebuke. The State Societies of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut are respectfully invited to 
send numerous delegations and to make reports of 
their proceedings. All members of Local Societies 
and Woman Suffrage Clubs-will be cordially wel- 
come. Distinguished speakers will be present, whose 
names will be announced hereafter, and the public 
are respectfully invited to attend. 
JULIA WARD HOWE, PRESIDENT. 
LUCY STONE, CHAIRMAN Ex, Com, 








NEW ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTION FES- 
TIVAL, 


The New ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL 
will be held in Lower Horticultural Hall, Boston, on 
Wednesday evening, May 26,at 7.50 Pp. M. Music, re- 
freshments, brief addresses, and a social re-union 
of the friends of the movement are expected, At 
this festival it is hoped that sufficient contributions 
will be made to enable the Suffrage Associations to 
institute a general and systematic series of Suffrage 
Meetings throughout New England. Further par- 


ticulars will be given next week. 


SUFFRAGE CONVENTION IN FITCHBURG. 


A Woman Suffrage Convention will be held in 
Fitchburg, Mass., at City Hall, Tuesday afternoon 
and evening, May 18, at 2.30 and 7.30Pr.M. A num- 








ber of eminent speakers have already been secured, 
and numerous delegations from adjoining towns are 
expected. After the Convention it is proposed to 
organize a Fitchburg Woman Suffrage Association, 
and to take steps to hold a series of meetings in the 
neighboring localities Particulars and names of 
speakers will be given next week. 
On behalf of Committee of Arrangements, 
MRS. E. R. BARKER, Sec’y. 


CONCORD CONVENTION. 


The MIDDLESEX COUNTY WOMAN SUFFRAGE 











ASSOCIATION will meet in Convention in Concord, 
Mass., May 19, afternoon and evening. Some of the 
best speakers in the Cause will be present. It is 
hoped that arrangements can be made with the Rail- 
roads so that commutation tickets can be procured, 
thereby enabling all who desire to visit this historic 
town. Farther particulars next week. 
H. H. ROBINSON, PRESIDENT. 





BOSTON, NEW YORK, VASSAR COLLEGE. 


Days of travel and of absence have inter- 
woven in our thoughts pictures of home life 
and of life in other places. Boston and New 
York are cities of such decided contrast that 
few thoughtful persons go from one to the oth- 
er without making involuntary comparisons, 
which need not, however, be of the odious 
kind. 

The two cities are very representative of 
American ‘life, and though presenting to the 
careless Observer many points of difference, 
will appear to a careful analyst to be composed 
of the same human elements, in different pro- 


portions, and differently combined. Both | 


cities possess fashionable society, literary so- 
ciety, solid family life, flimsy and flashy pre- 
tensions. Both have foreigners, old inhabi- 
tants, respectable professional and business 
men, quacks, sharpers, rings, and ring detec- 
tives. But the difference of proportion and 
of circumstance causes the predominant tone 
of the two cities to differ. The solid and si- 
lent elements of power are more openly en- 
throned and establishedin Boston. The more 
brilliant and apparent aspects of tendency and 
influence are more evident in New York. 
Fach city has its saints and its sinners, and in 
each the former are fighting against evil with 
the spiritual arm and the latter are upholding 
it with the carnal arm, the struggle being dai- 
ly and hourly, the victory never finished, nev- 





and influence, the pleasant groups, the cheer- 
ful faces, with all the glow and promise of 
youth upon them. In the college itself, things 
have been freshened and beautified. No din- 
gy corner does it show, no shabby reverse of 
any of its pictures. The table is elegant and 
abundant, but not excessive. Manners are 
simple and friendly, not ostentatious. The 
gathering in the chapel seems really sweet and 
devout, and the parties at the observatory are 
delightful. Here Maria Mitchell, the most 
indomitable believer in men and in women, 
sits and holds her feast of science and good- 
will. She professes astronomy, but she prac- 
tices charity, no glittering Saturn or Jupiter 
leading her away from the ga/-ary whose 
bright particular star she is. 

President Raymond we see only at prayers. 
The hospitalities of the college are obviously 
not his concern, and even at the risk of the 
“odious,” we cannot help comparing him in 
this respect with the President of Swarthmore, 
whose genial countenance is seen every- 
where, a cheering and inspiring presence, not 
a chilling and doubt—suggesting absence. 

The college has added to its other advan- 
tages a Museum, rich in objects of interest, 
and arranged with great care and ability. It 
has a spacious and well-filled library, and a 
creditable art-gallery. 

We believe in co-education, sincerely and 
without stint. We could not take our dear 
daughter for four years out of God’s world of 
men and women to place her in an artificial 
world of women alone. Yet women who wish 
well to their sex can afford to be very thank- 
ful for Vassar College. It is training and has 
already trained a noble army of workers, and 
from our East and West, and North and South, 
many have occasion to look towards it with 
grateful hearts, and with earnest benediction. 

J. W. H. 





—<-— 


LOST OPPORTUNITIES. 


When three women in the city of Worcester, 
who are intelligent and educated, and who 
had rendered valuable service to the country 
in its times of greatest need, refused to pay 
taxes on the ground that to tax sane adult 
persons who are unconvicted of crime, and 
also to deny them representation, is a violation 
of the fundamental principle of the govern- 
ment of the State and of the United States, 
the city of Worcester held the open chance 
of settling, on a peaceful field, the application 
to women of the principle for which men bled 
and died on Bunker Hill. 

There are enough men of influence in that 
city who believe that this principle ought to 
be applied to women, and who, if they had 
summoned the State to listen, as it has listened, 
to their argument and appeal, could have 
brought justice into the statute and have 
saved the historic credit of this old common- 
wealth and their own credit also. The great 
opportunity came, and it was lost. 

Massachusetts celebrated Concord and Lex- 
ington, and then, after the example of George 
III, sold the property and usurped the rights 
of women, who, in the name of justice sought 
to defend the great principle of ‘‘the consent 
of the governed.”’ 

All thatis history. And now the Battle of 
Bunker Hill is to be celebrated and the city 
of Worcester is again (as will be seen by a let- 
ter in another column) about to take by force 
the property of the same women, who are fight- 
ing a Bunker Hill battle for the very rights 
which were contended for there, a hundred 
years ago. 

Again there isan open chance for men who 
respect justice and who believe in a represen- 
tative government, to save their own historic 
credit and that of the State also, and, what is 
far more, to build asure foundation for future 
prosperity. Are there no men in power, wise 
enough, good enough and strong enough to 
save this opportunity from being lost? We 
are making history. A principle, which was 
true a hundred years ago, is true to-day. If 
it was worth the great price paid for its de- 
fense then is it wisdom to trample on it now? 

When the sisters Smith asked to be heard 
in the Town House, which they had paid more 
money to build than had any other person, and 





were refused, when their cows were seized 
and sold and their land taken for taxes, the 
selectmen, the assessors and the collector of 
| Glastonbury, and the State of Connecticut, 
held the open chance of affirming, of defend- 
ing and of establishing the principle of* equal 
rights for women. But they lostit. And, to- 
day, Connecticut exhibits the spectacle of 
raising money for the Centennial, while it has 
in the court a suit brought by the sisters Smith 
for the defense of the principle that ‘taxation 
without representation is tyranny” So do they, 


“From the tombs ofthe old prophets steal the funer- 

| al lamps away, 

To light up the martyr faggots round the prophets 
of to-day.” 


Day by day Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
busy with honors for the dead past, make his- 
tory which no coming time can ever honor. 
They had the opportunity and they lost it. 
| L. §. 








SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL CIRCULAR. 

We are requested to publish the following 
Circular: 

To the Contributors to the Cause of Suffrage for Wo- 
men: 

DEAR FrRienps:—Remembering your generous 
support in other years, and hoping for a continuance 
of the same in the future, we invite you to be pres- 
ent at the annual Subscription Festival, to be held 
in Horticultural Hall, on Wednesday evening, May 
26, at 7 o'clock. 

The progress of the cause during the year has been 
so substantial that we may well meet to exchange 
congratulations and words of good cheer over the 
past. And surely we need to take counsel together 
upon the demands of the future, if we would make 
it worthy of the best that has been handed down to 
us from years gone by. 

Come then with the strength of your pecuniary 
aid, adding to it, as we know you will, the best 
counsel you have to offer, and that warm sympathy 
which shall give new courage to every worker, and 
the strength which comes only from union. 

LYDIA MARIA CHILD, 
SARAH SHAW RUSSELL, 
MRS. RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
MRS. SAMUEL E, SEWALL, 
MRS. ISAAC AMES, 
MRS. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 
MRS. JAS. T. FIELDS, 
HARRIET M. PITMAN, 
EDNAH D. CHENEY, 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
ABBY W. MAY. 
Boston, May 1875. 


MALTREATING WOMEN. 

The New York World is a newspaper of 
conspicuous ability. It represents a great 
political party. It is published in a some- 
what civilized community. But on the Wo- 
man Suffrage question it is arrayed against 
Equal Political Rights for women. And there- 
fore it is driven by an unconscious logic to op- 
pose equal personal rights also, until, strange 
as it may seem, it adapts a code of ‘‘planta- 
tion ethics” for the domestic relation, which 
excuses if it does not justify the grossest bar- 
barities. Yet we ought not to be surprised, 
but rather should feel gratified. For one of 
the evidences of « good cause is to be found 
in the position which its opponents are driven 
to assume, and one of the evidences of a bad 
cause is the spirit which it developes in its 
advocates. 

As we would not do the World any injus- 
tice, we quote an entire leading editorial en- 
titled 

MALTREATING WOMEN. 

The maltreatment of women has evoked 
considerable controversy, in England, as to the 
punishment which should be dealt out to the 
maltreaters. There is a flogging and an anti- 
flogging party. The latter is headed by Lord 
Aberdare, a nobleman whose opinion on this 
point is of exceptional value. The son of a 
considerable South Wales squire, he was in 
earlier life a police magistrate in a great col- 
liery and iron center, and probably knows as 
much about the morals, manners and habits 
of the men engaged in such employments as 
any educated man in England. Subsequent- 
ly he filled for several years the laborious of- 
fice of Home Secretary, which continually 
led him into inquiries connected with the work- 
ing classes. When, therefore, such a man 
takes the side of the anti-floggers, it may 
fairly be concluded that he has very good 
grounds for so doing. 

Of course, ona prima facie view of the sub- 
ject, all right minded men must experience 
a deep disgust when they hear of the personal 
ill-treatment of a woman. But the truth is 
that the educated classes of Great Britain are 
for the most part scarcely able to put them- 
selves in the place of the lower classes in these 
matters. Not only are they rarely exposed 
to the same temptations, but habit, tradition 
and the fear of society serve in their case as 
strong preventives to misconduct. But the 
temptations in the case of the man in humble 


life are oftentimes fearfully strong. It was | 


only last year that a case eminently illustra- 
tive of this occurred in an adjoining city. A 
poor, hard-working laborer went home wea- 
ried with his long day’s toil. He found every- 
thing in disorder; his wife was in a state of 
beastly intoxication, and his children crying 
for food. High words ensued; the woman 
grew violent and abusive, and at length he 
gave a blow which proved fatal. 

Similar cases of provocation are of not un- 
common occurrence. Among people of this 
class, and, as Lord Aberdare has pointed out, 
even when there is no drunkenness—and this 
on both sides of the Atlantic has become wo- 
fully common among women—the virulence 
and abuse which pours from the mouths of 
some of the fair sex is enough very often to 
drive men to a very frenzy of exasperation. 
In this matter low life is more or less the same 
in all countries. 

One Friday morning, last month, the discov- 
ery was made that the wife of a weaver named 
Decommerts, in a French provincial town, 
had been dead some days. Investigation clear- 
ly proved that her husband had killed her, 
and the body bore traces of his maniacal fury. 
The man had been devoted to her, but she 
was utterly unworthy of his affection. Again 
and again he had pardoned her gross irregu- 
larities, but she had once more driven him 
distracted by her conduct. At length the evil 
spirit of revenge seized him. But if the deed 
was horrible, what was the provocation which 
prompted it? 

People have got too much into the way here 
of looking at the woman question from a sen- 
timental point of view. They lay down a 
broad line that it is cowardly to strike a wo- 
man. There are women and women. Have 
those so indignant at the bare notion of an arm 
raised against lovely, gentle, shrinking women 
had experience of police courts? Have they 
seen the stalwart viragos who with the utmost 
difficulty can be ‘“‘tackled” by three or four 
stalwart policemen? Remember the portrait 
of Rochester’s first wife in “Jane Eyre.” 
There are worse than she. In mining, and in 
certain agricultural districts there are women 


most ordinary-sized men as soon as look at 
them. When these lambs are annoyed with 
their mates, and pour forth torrents of vile 
abuse, bang the dishes at them, and make 
home a hell, is it reasonable to expect the 
man to bear it meekly and only wait till it 








pleases her to have quite done? If under such 
provocations he does at length lose his temper 
and shake and slap severely, is he to be regard- 
ed as such a dreadful monster? Evenin polite 
life these things happen, and much oftener, 
too, than people may imagine. It is not col- 
liers and laborers only who slap their wives. 
Very fine people have done such things before | 
now, and with far less excuse, for how differ- 
ent is the case of the well-to-doman! If Mad- 
am is addicted to sherry—and, as Inspector 
Bucket told Sir Leicester Dedlock, such very | 
strange things do happen even in the very 
best families—Monsieur need not be much in- 
convenienced. His dinner will be comforta- | 
bly served all the same, and the lady’s hic- | 
coughs and general “onpleasantness’’ will 
probably be confined to the seclusion of her 
chamber. Or he can go to his club and for- | 
get his domestle disasters in the company of | 
some cheery friends. 

Of course it is not for a moment to be de- 
nied that cases of unprovoked and heartrend- 
ing brutality towards women do occur in all 
countries, and deserve exemplary punishment, 
but it is nevertheless well that women, wheth- 
er high or humble, should be sometimes re- 
minded that the wagging of an exasperating 
tongue too often lies at the root of dissensions 
which may end in murder, and that a high 
authority has written: ‘*Wives, submit your- 
selves unto your husbands.” When that 
wretched old clergyman, a man of talent and 
unblemished repute, killed his wife, three or 
four years ago, in England, he said: ‘For 
years has she exasperated me, until at last I 
was tempted to do it."” The perpetual drop- 
ping of the irritant poison had wound up the 
miserable man’s rage to murder pitch. 

To appreciate the full scope and bearing of 
this article, we must remember that wife- 
beating and wife-murder have become of late 
almost an epidemic. We rarely look over the 
columns of a daily paper without being sick- 
ened by the details of several brutal outrages 
of this description. Now, when it is remem- 
bered that such occurrences usually take place 
in private, and are studivusly concealed by 
the victims, we may safely assume that not ene 
in ten ever find their way into the newspapers. 
Hundreds of wives are annually killed by their 
brutal husbands, and many thousands of wives 
are annually beaten and abused, under cireum- 
stances that make effective redress impossible. 
These outrages are confined to no class or 
nationality; yet a large majority of them are 
committed by foreigners—probably because 
women are less esteemed and respected in 
foreign countries than in our own. And, 
among our citizens of foreign birth, the World 
has a large circulation, and exerts a powerful 
influence. For example, we select at random 
the following: 


A human fiend named Martin Helbert, resi- 
dence Brooklyn, set a bloodhound upon his 
wife, who was fleeing from his cruelties, the 
other day, and the poor woman was shocking- 
ly torn, and barely saved from death by the 
neighbors. Helbert was arrested. 


A wife, on the other hand, rarely inflicts per- 
sonal violence on her husband, for several rea- 
sons: 1. Sheis physically the weaker party. 2. 
She is the mother of children. 3. She is depend- 
ent in whole or in part on her husband's labor 
for the means of providing for those children. 
4, She is, much more usually, temperate and | 
chaste. But be the cause what it may, as | 
a matter of fact such an instance is seldom 
brought to light. 

At a time when the best thought of the Age | 
is turned to the alleviation of the wrongs and 
sufferings of women, what can be said of such 
an article as we quoted? Its tendency is to 
trample upon the fallen, to crush the weak, to 
insult ihe helpless. If this is modern Democ- 
racy, the name is misapplied! Is it not time 
to organize a ‘‘Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Wives’’? H. B. B. 
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CONCORD 1775.---WORCESTER 1875. 








Epirors JourNAL.—As many of our friends 
feel a deep interest in the progress of the con- | 
troversy, into which we have been drawn by | 
the authorities of this city in our resistance | 
of unrepresented taxation, I send for publi- 
cation the enclosed notice, recently served on 
us by the Collector. 

As he has once sold our farm and the city 
now holds a deed of the same, subject to 
our right of redemption at any time within 
two years from the date of sale—20 Feb., 1874 | 
—by the payment of all accrued taxes, costs | 
and interest, I can see no reasonable motive 
for this threatened additional sale. 

I am hardly ready to believe that the usurp- 
ing ‘‘powers that be’’ in this city are willing | 
to trample on their own laws for the sake of | 
persecuting us, as have the petty tyrants of 
Glastonbury, aided by their Democratic and 
Republican allies of the State of Connecticut, 
in the case of those noble resistants of oppres- 
sion, the Sisters Smith, who are entitled to 
stand higher on the scroll of fame than any | 
who fought at Concord in 1775 tor the same | 
principle, but against lesser obstacles. 

Yours in the great conflict, 
| 
| 


| 


Anny K. Foster. 
Worcester, Mass., May 10, 1875. 
The following is the notice referred to in 
the above. 
No. 18,414. 
COMMON WEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
City oF Worcester, April 28, 1875. 
To Stephen S. Foster, and Abby K. Foster.—I 
hereby demand of you the payment of eighty- 
four dollars, that being the amount of Tax 


| | assessed for the year 1874, on the real estate 
who do men’s work, and could knock down | 


in this city, situated in or near the village of 
Tatnuck, known as their homestead estate, 
house, barn and about sixty-five acres of land 
near Moore street, in said city, and lying 
mostly between Olean and Cataract streets, 


| and now or formerly owned by you, being the 


| same estate described in a deed given by me! Donald of Boston were rejected, the on 


| sented to preside. Several well-known spe 


a, 
as Collector of Taxes to said city, dated fourt! 
day of March, 1874, together with interest rs 
said sum at the rate of seven per cent, Per an- 
num from October 10, 1874, to the time of 
payment. 

You are hereby notified that if said amount 
and interest, with all costs thereon, are not 
paid within fourteen days from this demand 
the same will be levied upon said real estate 
by a sale thereof at auction, pursuant to law 


_ - S. Bartow, 
lreasurer and Collector of Taxes for the City 
of Worcester. . 


SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL. 


Arrangements for the Woman Suffrage 
Subscription Festival are progressing fayora. 
bly, and will soon be more fully announced, 
The note of invitation will be found in anoth- 
er column. Col. T. W. Higginson has cop. 
ak- 
ers will be present, and there will be music, 
refreshments, and opportunity for friendly 
conference. , 

The Committee ask contributions of flow ers, 
vines, and evergreen for dressing the hal! 
They should be sent to Horticultural Hall, on 
Wednesday, May 26, as early in the day as 
possible, addressed to ‘Suffrage Festival 
Committee.”” Contributions of cake are also 
solicited. 

Notes of invitation, to be presented at the 
door, may be had at the office of the Womay’s 
JOURNAL, by all friends who desire to attend, 
These notes will be requisite to secure admis- 
sion. M. 


NOT MISSIONARY BUT CO-WORKER. 


The graphic pen of our correspondent K. 
T. W., in her account of the farewell Recep- 
tion to our friend, Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, 
makes me send her to California as ‘‘a mis- 
sionary.’”’ Our good co-workers on the Pa- 
cific coast will be glad to co-operate with Mrs, 
Severance, and that is what I said she would 
do. L. 8. 


CENTENNIAL SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 





The Middlesex County Woman Suffrage 
Association will meet in Convention at Con- 
cord, Mass., May 19, afternoon at 2.30, and 
evening at 7.30, 

The following speakers are announced: 
Lucy Stone, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Mary F. 
Eastman, Henry B. Blackwell, Julia Ward 
Howe, Rev. Geo. H. Vibbert, A. Bronson Al- 
cott, and probably Bishop Haven and Abba 
Gould Woolson. 

Trains over the Boston and Lowell Rail- 
road, and the Fitchburg Railroad; the depot 
in Concord of the first-named road being 
nearest the Town Hall, which is the place of 
meeting. The Treasurer of the Middlesex 
County Woman Suffrage Association will fur- 
nish commutation tickets to those who desire 
them, who go by the 12.05 train, over the Bos- 
ton and Lowell R. R.A train will leave Con- 
cord over this road for return at 9.30 Pp. M. 
The friends in Concord extend hospitalities 
to those who desire to remain over night. 

A collation will be provided, for the enter- 
tainment of guests in the vestry of the Uni- 


| tarian church, between the afternoon and 


evening sessions. 

It is hoped that this Convention will be the 
most successful one of the season. All are 
cordially invited. Mrs. H. H. Ropinsoy. 


BOSTON SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


A bill to abolish the School Committee of 
the city of Boston, and to establish the Board 
of Education of said city came up in the or- 
ders of the day, last Wednesday in the Mas- 
sachusetts House of Representatives. 


Mr. Have of Boston objected to the pro- 
posed change of the name of the body to 
ave charge of the schools,on the ground 
that its object was to secure the exclusion 0! 
women. 

The house adopted an amendment offered 


| by Mr. Hale substituting ‘School Committee 


for ‘Board of Education,” wherever the lat- 
ter occurred in the bill. 

Mr. Baker of Beverly moved to amend the 
bill so that nothing contained in it should be 
construed to prohibit women from serving oD 


| the Committee. 


Mr. McDonacp of Boston moved to ament 
by striking out the first section and inserting 
a section providing that at the next election 
two persons shall be elected in each Wari to 
constitute, with the Mayor, the School Co- 
mittee of the city, one of the two members te 
be elected for four years and the other for 
two years; and subsequently one person shall 
be elected biennially from each Ward. Mr. 
McDonald also moved to amend by reducing 
the number of Supervisors from six to four. 
and he supported his proposed amendments !2 
an earnest speech. 

Mr. Carney of Boston spoke in favor 0 
the amendment by which each ward should 
have its representatives on the Committee, 
asserting that if the members were elected at 
large the citizens of Boston would find that 


| within five years the whole Board would be 


residents of Wards Six and Eleven. He ®* 
serted that the bill, if voted upon by the “it 
zens of Boston, would be rejected ten to one 

Mr. Coyyett of Boston concurred in te 
opinion expressed by Mr. Carney. 

Messrs. CuurcuiLvand Paut of Boston ad- 
vocated the bill, and the latter-named gente 
man denied that the bill if submitted to ™ 
citizens would be rejected. Mr. Mosetry, ® 
Boston also spoke briefly in favor of ™* 
bill. . 

On motion of Mr. Pierce, of Malden 
main question was ordered. ; 

Mr. Baker of Beverley withdrew his pr 
posed amendment relative to the members! 
of women, the same having been rendere? 
unnecessary by the adoption of Mr. Hale* 
amendment. 

The two amendments offered by Mr < 


ro- 
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relation to representation of wards by a vote | the laws relating to Woman’s ownership of her 
of thirty-four in favor to eighty-four opposed. | children, made some candid statements that 


Two amendments proposed by Mr. Merrill 
of Boston were agreed to. The first was in 


effect that the School Committee shall have | 


authority to expend money beyond the amount 
appropriated by the City Council for purposes 
authorized by the Statutes; and the other was 
that no member of the City Council shall be 
a member of the School Committee. As 
amended, the bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing—eighty-eight in favor to twenty-three 
against. 

The proposed change in the number of the 


Boston School Committee and especially in | 


the method of their election by a general tick- 
et, we believe to be wrong in principle and, if 
adopted, that it will prove pernicious to the 
welfare of education. It is a new evidence 
of the tendency to transfer power from the 
people to rings of professional politicians. Of- 
ficers nominated upon a general ticket are not 
selected by the primary meetings of citizens, 
but by a few wire-pullers, who are practically 
irresponsible for the character of their appoint- 
ments. 

The amendments proposed by Messrs. Mc- 
Donald and Carney, ought to be adopted. 
We hope the bill will be amended or defeat- 
ed in the Senate. If this cannot be done, at 
least let it be submitted to the people of Bos- 
ton for acceptance or rejection. H. B. B. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN BROOKLYN. 


The strength of the Woman’s Suffrage Asso- 
ciation in Brooklyn is not in numbers. Its 
immediate and inspiring hope is not in the 
‘kingdom that cometh by observation,” but 
in those principles of right and justice which 
mark the world’s progress in all ages. 

Our monthly meetings show a growing in- 
terest in the Woman Suffrage movement, 
and never during the year has more zeal been 
shown or a greater willingness to put forth 
individual effort, than at our last gathering, 
on Friday. ‘Col. Higginson’s Sixteen Objec- 
tions Answered,” presented by our president, 
met with general approval as a campaign 
document. 

Among usare earnest, brave women, who 
by virtue of what they are, contribute the 
best order of service for our cause. All over 
the land are such—strong in faith and action. 
When vital forces are thus set in the direction 
of progress who can doubt that the success 
of our movement is only a question of time ? 
Carlyle says: ‘Every noble work is at first 
‘impossible’—in very truth, for every noble 
work the possibilities will lie diffused through 
immensity; inarticulate, undiscoverable ex- 
cept to faith.”? To discern and utilize these 
possibilities is the task before us. 

In warm and friendly greeting we stretch 
forth our hand to yours, as to those faithful 
to the same “heavenly visions.” w. 

Brool:lyn, N. Y., May 12, 1875. 

-_<—— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION IN 
OREGON. 


The Suffragists closed their council Thurs- 
day evening with one of the most novel feasts 
of reason ever enjoyed by the Portland public. 
As is well known, it was given out that a dis- 
cussion would be held between the ladies and 
the lawyers at the closing session, relative to 
the property rights of married women and 
widows. The novel announcement had the 
effect to well fill the spacious hall, despite the 
numerous counter attractions in the city. 

Mrs. J. DeVore Johnson, one of the sweet- 
est, jauntiest, pluckiest little suffrage ladies 
extant, who makes a capital President, and is 
not at all afraid to let the important fact be 
known, opened the ball by calling upon Hon. 
Rufus Mallory, much to his embarrassment, 
asking him to state certain points of law, 
which he parried with true lawyer-like acu- 
men. The cross-questioning to which his fair 
and gracious interlocutor subjected him, suf- 
ficed, however, to elicit the information 
sought. 

Mr. Wm. McLeod, of Forest Grove, rather 
startled the ladies by quoting from Deady’s 
Code, a clause relative to persons eligible to 
the office of executor, which states that ‘‘fel- 
ons, insane persons and married women’’ are 
incompetent to administer upon estates. 

Mrs. Duniway being called upon to make a 
few remarks upon ‘‘contracts,” asked some 
leading questions of Judge Strong, relative to 
amarried woman’s responsibility. The gen- 
tleman also exhibited much legal ingenuity, 
but he stood the ordeal of investigation with 
commendable valor. 

Messrs. Stott and Chapman differed with 
the former named gentleman upon some points 
of law, but answered many of the ladies’ ques- 
tions with evident fairness. 

Mrs. Duniway wanted to be informed as to 
whether the laws were equal between hus- 
band and wife as regards the signing of secur- 
ity notes. 

Judge Strong admitted that the married 
woman who should voluntarily go her friend’s 
security would find that her signature to such 
a note would be worth just the paper on 
which it was written. 

That was ‘‘just the answer wanted.” . 

Then the question was, ‘‘Might not a hus- 
band become surety for a friend and impover- 
ish the wife, in spite of her protest? In short, 
were the laws equally binding upon the hus- 
band and wife, and if not, why not?” 

The lawyers gave it up. 

Mr. Adams, being interrogated in regard to 





| were well received. 

The ladies’ questions becoming more and 
| more leading in their nature, as relates to the 
property interests of a widow whose husband 
| had become a prey to vicious habits, several 
| legal gentlemen took French leave—doubtless 

to study their libraries in regard to legal de- 
| cisions. 
| The questions and answers were prolonged 
| to a late hour, and the interest continued un- 
abated to the close. 
| NOTES AND NEWS. 


—e— 





| It is proposed in the British colonies of 
| South Africa to legalize marriage with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister. 

| ‘The semi-annual statistics of the schools of 
Boston show 188 male teachers and 1048 fe- 
male teachers; total, 1236. 

Steps are being taken to provide free excur- 
sions for the poor children of Boston, such as 
uave been furnished during the past summer. 


The women of the Unitarian society of 
Norton, Mass., now enjoy equal rights with 
the men in all parish affairs.—Christian Reg- 
ister. 

A grand-daughter of Thomas Jefferson is 
said to be in Washington, with her son, seek- 
ing a government appointment as a means of 
support. 





| Admitting that home is Woman’s sphere, an 
| English paper asks what is to become of more 
| than half a million of women in that country 
who have no sphere at all? 

A bill has been introduced in the Tannesee 
Legislature to tax bachelors ten dollars a 
| year, the money thus collected to become a 
part of the county school fund, 

A young lady of Cuzco, the old capital of 
the Incas, has applied for permission to study 
for the degree of Doctor of Laws, and the Pe- 
ruvian Minister of Justice has replied favora- 
bly. 


The highest salary paid to male teachers in 
Illinois is $330 a month; the highest paid to 
female teachers, $220. The respective aver- 
ages of the sexes are $18.19 and $33.46; in 
Massachusetts, $94.33 and $34.34. 

No more nuns are wanted in Germany. 
The police authorities of Posen have notified 
all the Ursuline Sisters in that district who 
are not nativesof Germany that they must 
leave the country within two months. 


The more of a thinker a man is, the harder 
he finds it to formulate any argument that 
will satisfy him for excluding Woman from 
the right of representing by her ballot herself 
and her property. —N. Y. Independent, 


Santa Barbara, Cal., proposes to send to the 
Centennial exposition, ‘‘grains, fruits, nuts, 
vegetables, flowers, quicksilver, asphaltum, 
petroleum, medicinal waters, anda delegation 
of cured and fattened-up consumptives.”’ 

Massachusetts, which could not bury 
Charles Sumner or repair the State House 
without extravagance, general looseness, and 
not a little corruption, would look well trying 
to run a thirty million railroad !—Boston News. 


A rich Genoese marchioness, who keeps her 
name a secret, has recently given the Pope 
two-thirds of her great wealth, to be paid an- 
nually to the holy see as long as the present 
troubles of the church last. The amount will 
be 100,000 francs a year. 

The Michigan House of Representatives has 
rejected a proposed Amendment to the State 
Constitution, admitting widows or unmarried 
women who pay taxes to the right of Suffrage 
on all financial questions. This right the wo- 
men now enjoy on all school taxes or bonds; 
and if they were on school boards it would be 
beneficial. 





An unpleasant fact is reported from Provi- 
dence, R. I. The lady teacher of the senior 
class of girls in the High School receives a 
salary of $1,300 a year—S00 less than that 
given to the male teacher of the same grade. 
The question of a small addition to her salary 
has been discussed by the School Committee 
and the addition refused. 





The influence of women on the School 
Board in this city is already felt beneficially 
by their effort to regulate the hours of school, 
| so that the High Schools may begin at nine, 
| and end at one o’clock, thus giving time in 
the shortest days for breakfast and for a din- 
| ner in the middle of the day, also to make all 
| day Saturday a holiday. 
| At a reception given to M. Chevalier, the 

distinguished French economist, in Birming- 
| ham recently, John Bright made remarks on 
| free trade, in which he said it was ludicrous 
| for the United States to invite foreign manu- 
facturers to compete at the exhibition, when a 
protective tariff prevented them from compet- 
ing in American markets. 


The Library and Literary Association of 
Lansing, Mich., is a very flourishing and use- 
ful institution, largely managed and controlled 
by women. Mrs. S. E. Longyear is its Presi 
dent, and Mrs. Seymour Foster its Librarian. 
In its reading-room the Woman’s JouRNAL may 
| be found on file, a donation from the Lansing 
Woman Suffrage Association. 





One of the important and attractive institu- 
| tions of Traverse City, Michigan, is the La- 


dies’ Library Association. It was organized 
in October, 1869, and incorporated in July, 
1871. It has about 500 volumes of carefully 
selected books in its library, owns $500 worth 
of real estate, and will probably soon erect a, 
building of its own for its accommodation. 


A Baltimore lady, very pecunious and pi- 
ous, is said to have remained single until the 
age of forty, refusing many offers, because 
she had resolved to marry no man except a 
clergyman. Recently she married a poor but 
devout pastor of a little church, and the hon- 
ey-moon was hardly over before he resigned | 
his charge and set up as a broker with her 
money. 

Lena Mitchell, a convict in the Penitentiary 
of Ohio, recently received a letter from her 
husband. The only thing remarkable about 
this is that, according to the warden, this is 
the first letter which any female prisoner has 
received from her husband since the warden, 
who is an old officer, has been in office. On 
the other hand, the male convicts are con- 
stantly receiving letters and visits from wives 
outside. 

The report of the Prison Association of the 
State of New York makes four remarkable 
statements. First, that 55 per cent, of the to- 
tal number of prisoners in our penitentiaries 
are under thirty years of age. Second, that 
less than 25 per cent. are married persons. 
Third, that the habit of intemperance is con- 
fessed by 75 percent. And, fourth, that less 
than ten per cent are women, more than nine- 
tenths men. 


The Cambridge Woman Suffrage Society 
will hold their next meeting at the residence 
of the President, Phebe M. Kendell, Inman 
Street, Cambridgeport, on the evening of the 
19th inst., at 7.30 o’clock. An essay will be 
read on a suggestive theme, which will be fol- 
lowed by discussion. Ladies and gentlemen 
desiring information or interested in the cause, 
are cordially invited to attend this, and sub- 
sequent meetings. 


In 1693 in the town of Newbury, Mass., a 
jury of twelve women held an inquest on the 
body of Elizabeth Hunt of Newbury. The 
following is an accurate copy of their verdict, 
which was doubtless perfectly conclusive and 
satisfactory : 


‘*We judge, according to our best lights and 
contients, that the death of said Elizabeth 
was not by any violens, or wrong dun to her 
by any person or thing, but by some soden 
stoping of her breath.’’—-Coffin’s History of 
Newbury. 

The recent municipal election in Cincinnati 
is thus described by the Cincinnati Commer- 
cial: 

The scenes around the polls were shocking, 
humiliating and disgraceful. The vicious 


suing of licenses. Rev. Dr. J. H. Twombly, 
pastor of the Methodist church, asked permis- 
sion of the meeting to present a petition to the 
voters, signed by 1343 women of the town. 
Two votes were taken on the proposition, and 
each being doubted, a standing vote was or- 
dered, amid much confusion and excitement, | 
resulting ina refusal of the desired permis- 
sion by a vote of 115 to 158. 





Among the ill-fated passengers in the steam- | 
er Schiller, was Dr. Susan Dimmock of this | 
city. The New England Woman’s hospital 

will suffer an irreparable loss by her death, | 
and a large circle of families where she was 
the trusted family physician, will mourn for 

her as for one of their own kindred. By tel- 

egraph we learn that her body has been re- 

covered and identified. She has left us in 

the prime of her life, anda career of remark- 

able usefulness and promise has been prema- 

turely brought to aclose. Let us hope that 

our loss is her gain. 

Yesterday was indeed an eventful day in 

the life of an excellent lady of Chicago. 

During a trip on the street cars to State street 

and back, she saw the loveliest polonaise pat- 
tern she ever saw in her life, the handsomest 
fellow she ever saw in her life, the homeliest 
woman she ever saw in her life, got the worst 
fright she ever had in her life, from the drunk- 
enest man she ever saw in her life, never was 
so insulted in her life as she was by a young 
man who spoke to her on the car, and finally 
got home, feeling more tired than she ever 
felt in her life. —Jewish Messenger, 

An Illinois jury has given Alice A. Early,a 
young woman of Rockford, a verdict of $25,- 
000 against Wilbur F. Storey, editor of the 
Chicago 7ines, for having published a story 
assailing her character, about a year ago. 
The verdict was awarded in the face of evi- 
dence that the objectionable article was writ- 
ten under the belief that the story was true, 
several letters affirming its truth having been 
sent to the Zimes by prominent citizens of 
Rockford, and that a retraction was subse- 
quently published. But the 7%mes has a wan- 
ton taste for scandal, anda reckless way of as- 
sailing people, public and private, and the 
heavy damages probably represent a popular 
feeling of rebuke, as much as the particular 
claim of the plaintiff in the case. 


The bill to enable unmarried women to vote 
for members of Parliament in England has 
been defeated in the House of Commons, but 
it received a very respectable vote, 152 to 187, 
Mr. Disraeli voting with the minority in favor 
of the measure. We do not understand why 
Professor Fawcett, the author of the bill, 
should wish to restrict the Suffrage to unmar- 
ried women, which class includes those in 





prejudice against colored voters was ind@tl 
in many quarters, but the roughs in possession 
of the polls were also venomous towards the 
foremost business men who presumed to pro- 
pose to cast their ballots against the continued 
supremacy of those who are in authority. 


If the women of Cincinnati were voters 
these scenes of disorder could never recur, for 
any party guilty of such excesses would be 
defeated. 


A few evenings ago several of the young 
“upper ten’? of New York assembled at 
Wood's Gymnasium to witness a performance 
of amateur sparring. Many ladies were pres- 
ent. Many people can box; but it is not 
often that young men like W. W. Astor, son 
of John Jacob Astor, Mr, Campbell Steward, 
Mr. W. E. Iselin, Daniel Lord, Jun., and such, 
put on the gloves and hammer away at each 
other’s physiognomy in the interests of sci- 
ence and for the development of muscle. 


Schoolmasters are not allowed to marry in 
Austria without the permission of that gov- 
ernment. A late official decree reads as fol- 
lows: ‘Considering, 1. That the schoolmas- 
ter, N., applying for permission to marry, is 
possessed of no private fortune, and enjoys 
an income of only 431 florins a year, which 
would not suffice to sustain a family; and, 2, 
That his affianced bride has no more than 400 
florins of private fortune, the legal license to 
marry can not be granted to’said schoolmas- 
ter.” 


In a recent contribution to a London paper, 
Prof. Bonamy Price pays a high compliment 
to our public school system. Speaking of the 
Normal Schools of America, he says: ‘‘The 
success in training teachers of the highest 
order is often most remarkable. Whilst the 
promoters of the higher education of women 
are almost brought to a stand-still in England 
for lack of efficient teachers, in America large 
public schools are conducted by women, whose 
qualities as teachers deserve the greatest ad- 
miration.”” 

Two lives rarely run so closely parallel as 
those of Robert and Mary Essery, who had 
lived for many years at Orchard-hill farm, 
near Biddeford, Eng. They had been married 
sixty-five years when the husband fell ill. 
His wife attended to him assiduously, and 
when he died on Wednesday afternoon she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Thank God he has gone before 
me!’’ It was not long, however, for the old 
lady sank back exhausted, and died within 
five hours. Both of them were verging on 90 
years of age. 


At Westfield, Mass., a very exciting town 
mecting was held, Monday, on the question | 
of instructing the selectmen regarding the is- 








keose liands it would be most likely to be 


all the history which ennobles a nation, guard- 
ians with men of all the best life of the nation, 
bound, as much as men are bound, to consider 
the good of the whole, and justified, as much 
as men are justified, in sharing the good of 
the whole.” Therefore, if the suffrage is too 
low for women, let it be raised to their level. 
Meanwhile the fatherly manner of consider- 
ing the question is very pretty—et puis, voila 
tout! as our lively neighbors say.— Women and 
Work. 

The peasant girls of Brittany and Auvergne 
have assembled in mass convention and delib- 
erately passed the following resolution. ‘“Re-~ 
solved, that we will neither cut off nor sell any 
more of our hair so long as the present ruin- 
ous prices continue.” ‘That sounds business- 
like. These girls are really owned by the 
Parisian coiffeurs, or at least their heads are, 
and they have been in the habit of dealing in 
each girl’s crop of hair in just such a way as 
the Wall Street magnates deal in mining 
stock. They fix the price to be paid for a 
kilo of hair, and let it fluctuate to suit them- 
selves, and whenever they so wish, they get 
up a “corner,” as they have had the whole 
business in their own hands, and the girls of 
Brittany, Aubergne and Alsace are the only 
ones who make a business of ‘raising’? hair 
for the Parisian market. But the girls have 
now come to the wise conclusion that hair is 
worth something and that they will not sell at 
such ‘ruinous prices,”’ 

Victor Hugo has taken his stand in favor of 
Woman’s Rights. In a recent letter to the 
French Society for the Amelioration of the 
Position of Women, he said that all the ef- 
forts of his life had been to secure a better lot 
for women, and added: ‘*Man has been the 
problem of the eighteenth century, Woman is 
the problem of the nineteenth; and to say 
Woman is to say child, that is to say the fu~ 
ture. The question thus put appears in all 
its gravity. Itis in its solution that lies the 
supreme social appeasal. Woman can do all 
for man—nothing for herself. The laws are 
imprudent to make her so feeble when she is 
so powerful. Let us recognise that feebleness 
and protect it; let us recognize that power 
and direct it. There lies the duty of man; 
there lies also his interest. I do not tire of 
saying the problem is put; it must be solved, 
Whoever bears a part of the burden ought to 
have a part of the privileges. Half of the hu- 
man race is outside equality; it must be made 
to re-enter. It will be one of the great glories 
of our great century to give the rights of the 
woman as a counterbalance to the rights of 
the man—that is to say, to put the laws in 
equilibrium with the customs.” 


Of the sixty-four medical graduates of Mich- 
igan University, at the recent commence- 





abused, and those least qualified to exercise it. 
Perhaps he thinks married women are sufli- 
ciently represented already; but they do not 
all think so. A large portion of those ‘‘tur- 
bulent women in America,’’ to whom the Wo- 
man Suffrage agitation was attributed by Mr. 
Smollett in opposing the bill, are married wo- 
men.—Boston Globe. 

Mrs. F. B. Conway, the popular lessee of 
the Brooklyn Theater, is dead. She began 
her professional career under her maiden 
name, Croker, in the old Chatham Street 
Theater, in New York, in 1848. She married 
Frederick B. Conway a few years later, and 
the two became well known as “stars.” They 
went to Brooklyn thirteen years ago and es- 
tablished the Park Theater on Fulton Street, 
opposite the City Hall. After successful man- 
agement in the Park Theater they removed to 
the Brooklyn Theater, which was built for 
them about four years ago. Soon afterwards 
Mr. Conway was taken sick, but his wife con- 
tinued to manage the theater till the death of 
her husband in Manchester, Mass., last Octo- 
ber. Mrs. Conway has endeared herself to 
| the theater-goers of Brooklyn, and their anx- 
| iety and solicitude in her behalf are earnestly 
manifested. 


‘“‘As might have been expected, some of our 
social agitators, probably believing that all 
this centennial ‘“‘sweetness” should have its 
full share of “‘light,’’ are trying to make cap- 
ital for their pet theories. ‘The Woman Suf- 
fragists, for instance, are endeavoring to per- 
suade the women tax-payers of Lexington 
and Concord to refuse to pay their proportion 
vf the money voted by the towns for the anni- 
versary celebrations at these places, on the 
ground that by so doing they would be follow- 
ing the example set them by their forefathers 
in resisting ‘‘taxation without representation.” 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, at a meeting of the Middle- 
sex County Association at Melrose, declared 
that “if she were an inhabitant of Concord she 
would let her house be sold over her head, 
and her clothes off her back, and be hung by 
the neck, before she would pay a cent of it.” 
—New York Nation. 

Mr. Horsman stated, at a meeting of his 
constituents at Liskeard, that he was opposed 
to Woman Suffrage, not because he thought 
women were not high enough for the suffrage, 
but because it was too low forthem. This is 
a singular commentary upon the framework of 
our free and enlightened Constitution, the su- 
perior of which has not existed before, does 
not and never can exist. But is the plea in- 
genuous? Miss Tod says that ‘‘women are 
citizens of the State—inheritors with men of 











ment, twelve were ladies, some of them in the 
front rank of excellence. In one instance, 
says the correspondent of the Christian Regis- 
ter, a husband and wife, who had been study- 
ing together, were separated by the fatal ver- 
dict of the judges; the wife was accepted, the 
husband was rejected in spite of the fact that 
he was the graduate of a Methodist college, a 
bachelor of laws, a master of arts, and had 
studied for some years in the universities of 
Europe. Like a loyal wife, nevertheless, the 
woman preferred to share her husband’s dis- 
grace, and went away with him, not wishing 
to receive an honor which he could not share, 
In the law school there were two lady gradu- 
ates; and the large class had no more compe- 
tent or well-trained members, more accurate 
and quick in their answer to questions than 
these beautiful young women, whose pres- 
ence on the platform was greeted with loud 
applause, who were praised by the class not 
less than by the professors. Now for the fifth 
time ladies have received degrees in law and 
medicine in this university, and have estab- 
lished the presumption that in these callings 
they are in no degree inferior to the stronger 
sex. 





BUSINESS NOTICES, 
--.° 
Selfishness, 
While some seek others’ happiness, 
Far greater number seek their own; 
Few seek how others they may bless, 
Content to live for “self alone.” 
Such seem to us to be unwise, 
And soon or later they will see 
That they have lost the greatest “prize”’ 
By spend.ng life so selfishly. 
To Boys who wish for better “CLOTHES,” 
Let parents oft this “hint” repeat, 
And buy their “Clothes” at GEORGE FENNO’S 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 


It is manifest that the “Corticelli” spool silk 
and Buttonhole Twist, for hand or machine sewing, 
wherever it it used, affords perfect satisfaction. It 
is truly all that can possibly be desired. 20—1t 





Fall River Line.—The traveling public will 
be gratified to learn that those world-renowned 
steamers, Providence and Bristol, have resumed 
their places in the Fall River Line. During the 
past winter they have been thoroughly overhauled 
and are now in perfect order, justifying more than 
ever the appellation of “floating palaces.” As usual 
Hall’s Band has been engaged for the season, and 
will add their attractions to the pleasure and enjoy- 
ment of atrip on the steamers of this line. Trains 
leave the Old Colony depot daily at 4.30 and 5.30 in 
the afternoon. Tickets to be had of L. H. Palmer, 
Ticket Agent, No. 3 Old State House, and at the 
depot. 20—1t 





The Best Toilet Soap is Robinson's Oatmeal 
Glycerine. Soldeverywhere. Beware of imitations, 
10—tjan 
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POETRY. 








For the Woman’s Journal. 
ALONE. 


Over the rock-barred harbor, 
Past the red beacon light, 
The great ships are gliding, like shadows, 
Out into the gathering night. 
The wind has a sound of menace, 
The sea has a moan of woe, 
Like a wandering voice from the dead, who lie 
In the cold, dark depths below. 
Is there rest, I wonder, as peaceful 
In the dreary caves down there, 
As that of their kindred, who slumber 
’Neath greensward and flow’rets fair? 
There were two whom I loved right dearly, 
In the golden long ago, 
When the waves had a ripple of laughter, 
And never a whisper of woe. 
And we stood on the strand when the moonlight 
On the billowy sea was thrown— 
But years have rolled as the waters rolled, 
And I stand, on the strand alone! 





Alone! for my loved ones have left me: 
One sleeps in the deep, deep sea; 

The other,—ah, dark-eyed darling! 
I would I were resting with thee, 

In thy grave on the lone, green hillside, 
Far, far from the ocean’s moan; 

For my life is as dark as the weary sea, 
And I wander alone, alone! 


Ah brother,—bright-faced, true hearted! 
Ah sweetheart of days gone by! 

Were it true, as they say, you are angels bright, 
In some fairy realm of the sky, 


I know you can never be happy, 
While he whom you love is tossed 

On the sea of life, like a vessel frail, 
Whose rudder has long been lost. 


Far better to deem you sleeping 
A sleep that could know no waking, 
Than know you were happy forgetting him, 
Whose heart for your sake is breaking. 


Never a word in answer, 
From the depth of the pitiless sea; 
Never a sigh from the lone hill-side 
Comes even in dreams to me. 
Sleeping, so soundly sleeping! 
He ’neath the cold green wave,— 
She, ’neath the daisies that gem the sward, 
Of her lonely kirkyard grave. 
—The Ontario. o*#* 





THE MAGICAL ISLE. 


There’s a magical isle in the river of Time, 
Where softest of zephyrs are straying, 
And the air is as sweet as a musical chime, 
Or the exquisite breath of a tropical clime, 
When June with the roses is staying. 
There Memory dwells, with her pale golden hue, 
And music forever is flowing, 
While low, murmured tones, that come tremblingly 
through, 
Sadly trouble the heart, and yet sweeten it, too, 
As south winds o’er waters when blowing. 
There are shadowy halls in this fairy-like isle, 
Where pictures of beauty are gleaming, 
Yet the light of their eyes, and their bright sunny 
smile 
Only flash round the heart with a wildering wile, 
And leave us to know ’tis but dreaming. 
And the name of that isle is ‘The Beautiful Past,” 
And we bury our heart's treasures there; 
There are beings of beauty too lovely to last, 
There are bosoms of snow with the dust o’er them 
cast, 
There are tresses and ringlets of hair— 





There are fragments of song only Memory sings, 
And the words of a dear mother’s prayer; 
There’s a harp long unswept, and a lute without 
strings, 
There are flowers all withered, and letters and rings, 
Hallowed tokens which love used to wear. 
E’en the dead, the bright, beautiful dead, there 
arise, 
With their soft flowing ringlets of gold; 
Though their voices are hushed, and o’er their sweet 
eyes 
The unbroken signet of silence now lies, 
They are with us again as of old. 
In the stillness of night hands are beckoning there, 
And with joy that is almost a pain, 
We delight to turn back, and in wandering there, 
Through the shadowy halls of this island so fair, 
We behold our lost treasures again. 
Oh! this beautiful isle, with its phantom-like show, 
Is a vista unfadingly bright, 
And the river of Time, in ita turbulent flow, 
Is oft soothed by the voices we heard long ago, 
When the years were a dream of delight. 
—Exchange. 





A QUEER LITTLE HAT. 


BY KATE TANNATT WOODS. 








Bridget’s head was half inside the library- 
door, and half out, and Bridget’s clear voice 
penetrated the utmost corner, as she exclaim- 
ed,— 

‘Yes, ma’am; and it’s twice ivery week, 
ma’am, has the child been pickin’ up the bits 
of flowers and leaves, and runnin’ away wid 
‘em. And I sez to Mary, ‘Wouldn’t you be 
tellin’ the misses?’—‘What for,’ sez Mary, 
‘would we be throublin her?’ But I was think- 
in’ about it by night, ma’am, and it bothers 
me; for whether it’s a girl in boy’s clothes, 
or boy in girl’s clothes, it’s past my sayin.” 

The only occupant of the library, a pale, 
proud-looking woman, placed the book she 
was reading upon the table, and looked at 
Bridget’s rosy face framed in the doorway. 

‘*Have you spoken to it?’’ she asked. 

“Spake, is it! Why, the thing flies over 
the steps, and out of the gate, before you 
could whistle.” 

“Is the child here now?” asked the lady, 
with a regretful glance at the closed book. 

“It’s just that I was throubled about,” said 

Bridget, lowering her voice. “It’s more nor 

two weeks since it came; and the bolt of the 


gate is left drawn for it ivery day. I was think- 
in’ perhaps it was sick, or took wid a terrible 
fever; for its two shoes were just fit to sift 
coals in.”” 

“Can’t you think where the child comes 
from? or why it picks up the faded flowers, 
Bridget?”’ 

‘No notion at all, ma’am; but it’s a queer 
bit, anyway. And Mary was telling me to 
speak myself to you. She had no call to be 
hunting up vagrants.”’ 

“Thank you, Bridget! you were right. If 
the child begged, like other children, or seemed 
eager for scraps or cinders, it would not seem 
so strange; but what can it do with bits of 
withered flowers?” 

‘And you'll try to see yourself, ma’am, 
will you? For nights and nights since it’s 
grown cold, I could not shut the eyes of me, 
for seeing the queer little hat and the cold 
little legs.”’ 

“Yes, Bridget.” The rough-looking Irish 
head vanished from the doorway; and the 
warm Irish heart thumped easier all day in 
the breast of this home missionary. 

Bridget’s mistress took up her book; but 
somehow the heroine seemed stupid, and the 
hero flat and morbid. Over the pages came 
strange visions of ‘‘queer little hats’’ and 
“cold little legs;’? and the romance printed 
sank far below the romance of Bridget. Mrs. 
Bond threw the volume aside, and drew to- 
wards her a costly portfolio. Opening it, she 
saw a printed slip containing a notice of the 
‘“‘Annnal Meeting of the Ladies’ Benevolent 
Society.”” As she looked over the list of offi- 
cers, she saw her own name, and remembered 
with a smile her gift of two hundred dollars. 
‘Tt is so much easier to give money,” said 
the lady, “than to sacrifice one’s feelings by 
visiting dirty people, and witnessing painful 
things! 

‘**Some women can do it; some seem to like 
it; but my nerves will not bear it; and, after 
all, money is the thing needed.”’ 
Mary came in at this moment, and inter- 
rupted her reflections by handing her a note, 
which read as follows: 
‘Dear Mrs Bonp.—I have just found a 
family in the very heart of Boston who are 
suffering for the necessaries of life. We are 
putting up a basket of comforts for them at 
our house for to-day; and I write to ask you 
to visit them with me to-morrow, at three, 
p.M. Itis astrange case, and requires skill 
and tact. We must go armed with womanly 
tenderness, as well as creature comforts. 
“*T have made this request, because you are 
the only officer of our society in this vicinity: 
and I know you will be glad to give kind 
words as well as money. 
“Yours truly, 
**Mary Dare.” 
‘Dear me,” said Mrs. Bond, ‘how very ec- 
centric Miss Dare is! I suppose she never 
paused to consider the danger of contagion, 
or my horror of disagreeable smells. She is 
an excellent woman, and does a great deal of 
good; but I could not think of going without 
further knowledge of the locality and peo- 
ple.” 
Mrs. Bond took up a sheet of note-paper, 
and wrote as follows: 
“Dear Miss Dare.—It will be quite impos- 
sible for me to visit the poor people you speak 
of. I will, however, send you such articles 
as you think they require, or will give you 
ten dollars in money for them. 
‘Yours truly, 
““CreciLia Bonn.” 
This done, it occurred to Mrs. Bond that 
the day was fine, and her shopping yet to be 
done. She would go at once, and see the 
new goods, stop for a few moments at the di- 
rectors’ meeting, and then return before Par- 
ker and Fred came from school. 
In the stores she made a few trifling pur- 
chases, accepted the homage of the clerks as 
a matter of course, and did not notice the 
rude words addressed to a woman at her side, 
whose cotton gloves were wonders in the way 
of skillful darning. At the officers’ meeting, 
she found several old friends, and discussed 
in a languid way the needs of the poor, and 
their ‘‘useless extravagance.’? Nearly all the 
ladies agreed with her, except Miss Dare, 
‘twho wondered if we should do any better in 
their place.”’ 

Somebody proposed another fair, to raise 
funds for the society; but Mary Dare opposed 
it, and did it in such a clear-headed, frank 
way, that even her opponents were compelled 
to respect her. It would be very hard to tell all 
the good things she said about the poor, and 
much harder to give the emphasis required 
without her sharp eyes, and speaking face. 

You could not look at her without feeling, 
“There is a grand soul inasmall body.” Her 
truth and goodness acted on you like the fresh, 
pure air of a winter morning. You were 
stronger and better for one look of her eyes; 
and her voice stirred up the tender feelings 
you fancied half smothered by cold calcula- 
tions and business details. 

What Mary Dare said was something like 
this (how she said it, I have already told you 
it is impossible to tell): 

“T am afraid it is all wrong, ladies, and the 
extravagance of the poor is only a reflection 
of our own deeds. Who are we, that we should 
sit in judgment upon them? 

‘“‘We make all manner of costly things, 
strange ‘broideries of gold;’ and with our 
beautiful ornaments we tempt and tease and 
torment people, until they give us their mon- 


ey. 





“It is a foolish expenditure of time and tal- 
ent. We hire halls and music, we dress and 
decorate, and make ourselves, for a time, a 
disagreeable community of shop-keepers, all 
for the sake of money; and, with the funds 
gained in this way, we feed the hungry, and 
clothe the naked, and call it charity. I have 
done it all my life, and lam ashamed of it. 
Near me there is a family suffering; and my 
purse is not long enough or deep enough to 
cover their needs; then I make my appeal. 
All the organized charitable associations are 
more than busy; all complain of poverty; 
what canI do? Wait for the skillful fingers 
of fair girls and tasteful women to prepare 
something for a fair? No, my people might 
starve while the weeks and months of prepa- 
ration went on. I take a paper; and on it I 
write these words, spoken by one who ‘knew 
not where to lay his head:’ ‘Give to him that 
asketh thee.’ Armed with this, I call upon 
those I know, my friends, and friends of my 
friends; and I tell my story in as few words 
as possible. It may be it is poorly told, but I 
tell it; and people give to me,—some gener- 
ously, some With words about so many cal's, 
and some, I fear, to be freed from my pres- 
ence. But my poor are helped, and promptly. 
Then I can sleep in peace; there are no vis- 
ions of long tables with anxious, tired women 
behind them, no swollen feet or aching backs 
to complain of, no music to pay for, no hall, 
no expense, and, best of all, I feel honest, and 
my self-respect is not injured. False charges 
and fancy prices, lotteries and excitement, are 
allavoided. Personally I may be somewhat 
weary; but Iam not bound to be present when 
the doors open, and Ican rest when I like. Dear 
friends, I hate shams; I hate pretenses; I ab- 
hor swindles in the name of charity. If we 
need money, let us ask for it frankly of men 
and women; let us win people to take an in- 
terest in our work, men especially. It is the 
world’s work, and we have need of all. Let 
us trust to the little spark of latent goodness 
which the dear God has put in every heart; 
let us go to men like educated people as we 
are, and state our needs; and the answer can- 
not be more discouraging than our fruitless 
attempts to sell a costly chair or elaborate 
cushion. 

“T have brought you to-day a small sum as 
the result of my labors in my way, which, 
you remember, I do not claim to be the best, 
only better than the worst. It is only a trifle 
over four hundred dollars: and it has taken 
only one-tenth of the time it might have done 
to present you with a marvelous footstool, 
brilliant with beads, and pricked full of a wo- 
man’s vitality, headaches, and tired eyes.” 
Mary Dare placed the money on the table, 
and went out. 

The ladies looked at their chairman, and 
the chairman looked at the ladies, until one 
of the directors said, in a tone so patronizing, 
it brought a smile to the face of a quiet wo- 
man in one corner, ‘‘Really, ladies, Miss 
Dare is a most estimable person, but so pecu- 
liar! She comes, you know, of an excellent 
but very eccentric family.’’ And the voting 
went on; and preparations were made fur a 
grand sale in the spring. 

Mrs. Bond rolled away from the directors’ 
meeting in her costly carriage, and silently 
wondered how Mary Dare could do such 
dreadful things. With her whole heart and 
soul Mrs. Bond believed in good society, ‘‘po- 
lite society”’ she was wont to say; but Mrs. 
Bond was not acold, calculating woman, after 
all. She had a heart worth winning, when 
you found it; but the heart was so encrusted 
with conventionalities, and so warped by the 
traditions and customs of her particular circle, 
few people knew any thing about it. The 
narrow round of her select and choice circle 
narrowed her as it narrows good women every 
day. A kind of moral near-sightedness keeps 
them from seeing the misery and wretchedness 
just outside the hedge which surrounds them; 
and a miserable sensitiveness, increased by 
long petting and nursing, compels them to 
turn away from the children of our Father, 
if unclean or repulsive. 

Mrs. Bond, too, like many a wife, was re- 
stricted in her charities by the dread of appeal 
to her husband, who held the family purse; 
not from any doubt of his wife’s capability 
or integrity, but from habit. Her income had 
been intrusted to him when she became his 
wife; and a woman who could be content with 
an elegant home, horses, carriages, and a mod 
erate allowance for dress, would hardly com- 
plain of her lot, unless her individuality as- 
serted itself. Mrs. Bond had never troubled 
herself about the petty details of business. 
If she asked for money, she generally received 
it, or, if she did not, grew dignified and cold 
until Mr. Bond supplied the want. 

As this fortunate woman drew off her gloves, 
and smoothed out her abundant hair, she 
thought how charming it must be to live as a 
man; to beable to run about hither and thither, 
chatting with this one, and joking with that, in 
fact, doing just as one pleased, without offense 
to the proprieties. Mary Dare had her share in 
the lady’s thoughts; and, in her most inmost 
heart, she respected her. “If I were poor, 
and needed help,” said she, with a smile at 
the almost impossible picture, ‘‘I do not know 
of a person who would so readily respond to 
an appeal for help as this eccentric but excel- 
lent woman.” 











| In our estimation, one of the best things 
| this eccentric woman ever did was to compel 
all these fine ladies and worthy directors to do 
a little independent thinking. When Mr. 
Bond came home to his late dinner, his wife 
had but a moment or two, before the boys, 
Fred and Parker, arrived. to tell him about 
the directors’ meeting. Whether Mr. Bond 
heard, or not, was a question in her mind; for 
the boys came in witharush and whirr, bring- 
ing such an amount of vitality with them, 
it was impossible to mention grave subjects. 
After the young rogues had gone to bed, Mr. 
| Bond lighted a cigar, and leaned back in a 
capacious easy-chair, with the air of a judge 
about to render a wise and just decision. 

“Cecilia, my dear,” he said with masculine 
coolness, ‘tif you will lower that gas a trifle, 
I will listen to your story.’’ Now, the Harvey 
| Bond of fifteen years previous would never 

have made such a request; on the contrary, 
| he would have placed a chair for her, arrang- 
| ed a footstool to her liking, and then, in the 
most musical voice, asked, ‘‘Is the light too 
strong for your eyes, darling?”’ 

Whether Mrs. Bond ever contrasted the 
past and present, it would be hard to say. 
Her line of thought had been narrowed by the 
restrictions of so-called society; and her faith 
in ‘*Wives, obey your husbands,’’ was un- 
shaken, even when husbands ‘‘did not cherish 
their wives as their own bodies.” Some wo- 
men have a martyr-like manner of accepting 
these changes from the lover to the exacting 
master of ceremonies; others retain, with a 
strong, firm grasp, all the little courtesies and 
delicate attentions, which soften and sweeten 
the round of daily cares, and lift up marriage 
into the sacredness and holiness of mutual 
love and respect. Mrs. Bond sighed a little, 
a very little, and rose to lower the offending 
light. 

‘So the little Dare made a speech, did she?” 
asked Mr. Bond, looking across the library- 
table at his wife. She told him the story, 
while she turned the diamonds on her finger 
in a restless, nervous way, half doubting her 
wisdom in giving even her husband the details 
of the ladies’ discussion. 

‘*Well, what do you think of it?’’ she ask- 
ed, after a long silence, which her husband 
improved by puffing vigorously at his cigar. 

“T think, Cecilia, that Mary Dare is about 
right; and I shall tell her so.” Mrs. Bond 
looked at him in silence. ‘And you like her 
style, Harvey,—asking men point blank for 
money for the poor?”’ 

“T like it so well,’’ said Mr. Bond with a 
sly twinkle, ‘‘that I should like to vote for her 
for Congress.” 

‘Why, Harvey! And you do not think her 
officious and presuming?” 

“On the contrary, it was honest and wo- 
manly, far less officious or presuming than 
dogging men around with books, beseeching 
them to take shares in raffles, or entreating 
them to buy things they detest. I think Mary 
Dare expressed the feeling of a large portion 
of our community,—that fairs, as conducted 
at present, are simply organized swindles.”’ 

“And you would be willing to have me ask 
your friends, Harvey, for subscriptions to our 
society ?”’ 

“Far more willing than to see you behind 
a sale-table, trying to make yourself agreea- 
ble to every person who came near it, and all 
the time as unlike your lady-like self as pos- 
sible.’’ 

“T don’t think I could ask, Harvey.” 

“No? Well, Ido. Last Christmas, I found 
out that the one-armed janitor of our building 
was a little behindhand, owing to sickness in 
his family; at once I decided what to do. I 
asked Proctor, in the next office, to give him 
a lift, after putting down my own name for 
ten dollars; he responded with ten. Davis 
did the same; and, before night, Brinsby 
came to me to know why he couldn’t have a 
hand in that little game and presented me 
with twenty-five for the worthy fellow. Inev- 
er did a better day’s work in my life. The 
poor fellow was so happy, he could not speak 
for tears; and the next day I found on my of- 
fice-desk a note from his wife to the gentle- 
men who were so kind. And, when we in- 
quired about it, we found her a lady, belong- 
ing to as good a family as yours, my dear.” 

‘You never told me of this before, Har- 
vey.”’ 

“No,” said her husband. “I forgot all 
about it, until that story about Miss Dare re- 
called it.” 

‘One doesn’t mind helping that sort,’’ said 
Mrs. Bond with a toss of her aristocratic head. 
“It is only the vile and dirty poor I object 
to.”’ 

‘And they are the ones who need help most. 
—What is it, Thomas?’’ asked Mr. Bond of 
the servant who entered. 

“Would you take a look at the furnace, sir? 
| It’s a trifle out of order, and perhaps you 

could see for yourself.’ Mr. Bond arose re- 
| luctantly, and went below; while his wife 
thought over and over the story he had told 
her. 
| It was along time before her husband re- 
| turned; and when, at last, he walked in, he 
| said in a cheery way, ‘‘So you have aromance 
too, my dear. Bridget has been telling me of 
the strange child..”.—‘‘Oh, yes!” replied his 
wife. ‘I had nearly forgotten Bridget’s ‘It.’ 
What can be the child’s motive?” 








| 





“A wonderful taste for flowers, I suppose. 
You might catch the little creature, and help 
it some way.”’ 

The next morning, at breakfast, Fred and 
Parker heard the story of the shy visitor. Ful] 
of boyish curiosity, they ran to Bridget and 
Mary to learn more about the child. 

“It’s in blissid ignorance I am meself, young 
gentlemen,” said Bridget. ‘I only knows the 
child came as rigular as you plase, till a 
while since; and on its legs was bits of thin 
stockings, and a queer little hat on his head.” 

‘*Was it a boy’s hat, or a girl’s?” asked 
Fred eagerly. 

‘And that’s beyond me knowin, Master 
Fred. It was turned up on the side like, wid 
a bit of a flower, I think; and the jacket was 
a boy’s like yer own, only coarse and worn 
out like.”’ 

Fred wrote a composition, the next day, on 
the ‘‘Beacon-street Romance.’’ Parker teas- 
ed his father to buy him a pot of pansies for 
the little stranger; and Mrs. Bond promised 
to keep watch like a faithful sentinel. For 
more than a week, the little pot of pansies 
stood in the dining-room; but the little stran- 
ger did not appear. Parker’s interest began 
to abate: but Fred still declared he should find 
her. 

It was a cold, raw Saturday afternoon in 
January, when Fred aud Parker had grown 
tired of all games, and were walking down 
Tremont Street, on their way to their father’s 
office, that Fred espied a crowd of people 
looking in at the window of a well-known flo- 
rist. ‘*Come on!” said Fred; “let’s see 
what’s up.” Parker followed his brother, and 
soon both boys were wedged in by people, all 
trying to get a glimpse of some rare plant on 
exhibition. 

One by one, the crowd dispersed; and the 
boys pressed nearer the window. ‘‘Park, 
whispered Fred in a quick, delighted tone, 
‘*there’s the ‘queer little hat,’ next to the boy 
with a dog in his arms; let’s watch it close.” 

‘A girl, too!’’ said Parker, with a shadow 
of disappointment. 

‘“‘Hush! she’ll hear you. Now Park, wher- 
ever she goes, we are to follow; father sha’n’t 
laugh at us any more.” 

The child seemed riveted to the spot. One 
by one, the curious went their way; but the 
child still gazed in the window. 

“You walk by, and come back,” whispered 
Fred. ‘“I’llwatchher.’’ Still the young dev- 
otee of Flora stood spell-bound; her fingers 
worked rapidly; her eyes twitched ina queer, 
nervous way; and her little head moved from 
one side to the other with the air of an artist 
studying a picture. She gave a deep sigh at 
last, and turned toleave. Fred had been very 
busy preparing a little speech; but every sen- 
tence vanished as he saw her walking rapidly 
away. With a quick step he stood by her 
side, and stammered out,— 

‘‘My mother has a pot of beautiful pansies 
for you. Will you come and get them?”’ 

Fred was a wise youngster, and felt sure his 
mother could somehow introduce him. 

‘Do you mean me?” asked the girl, turning 
her large eyes full on Fred’s face. 

*Yes,’’ said Fred. ‘Somebody saw you 
get flowers in our yard; and we thought—my 
brother thought—you might like some fresh 
ones; they have been waiting for you ever so 
long.”’ 

Just then Parker whistled; but Fred walk- 
ed on by the girl’s side. 

‘“‘And you live in that handsome house?” 
asked the girl. 

**Yes,’’ said Fred. ‘*Won'’t you come up 
now and get your flowers?” 

“It is all just like a nice dream,” said the 
girl with a low laugh. “It’s beautiful, and 
so kind in you! But I can’t go now; I must 
run home, and make my model, before I for- 
get.”’ 

“The flower you saw?”’ asked Fred, remem- 
bering her keen looks and abstraction at the 
window. 

“Yes, that dear darling. And perhaps it 
will sell well; and then mother—I have a 
mother too,” she said brightly, checking her 
thoughts. 

‘“‘May I go see her?’’ asked Fred, at the 
same time beckoning to Parker. 

“Tf you will,’’ said the girl. ‘‘She is my 
saint; but it’s a poor place for saints where 
we live.”’ 

“T'll go,” said Fred as Parker joined him. 
‘This is my brother; we will both go;’’ and 
all three walked on for a moment in silence. 
Presently the girl turned to her new friends, 
and said in a commanding way, quite amusing 
to Fred, ‘‘You are young gentlemen; you will 
not care to have people see you walking with 
me in this dress. If you please, you will walk 
on that side, until you see me turn down to 
the left, and then you may follow."’ 

“That's sensible,” said Parker. 
do it.”’ 

Fred was doubtful. ‘You won't try to run 
away, will you?” he asked. 

‘Don’t be alarmed,”’ she said with a roguish 
‘look. ‘I want the pot of pansies.’’ 

On, on, she went, so fast the boys did not 
wonder plump Bridget could not overtake her, 
—on and on, until she turned the corner and 
nodded for them to follow; then on, still on, 
until another corner was reached, and she 
darted down another street, and into an open 
doorway, near a little store. 
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“Nice eyes, hasn’t she?”’ whispered Parker 
to Fred. 

“Nice! They are as handsome as moth- 
er’s;’”’ and that, in Fred’s estimation, was un- 
qualified praise. 

Both boys followed the girl into a room at 
the back of the house, on the lower floor. It 
was a large tenement house, of the neglect- 
ed sort; but the room where the girl entered, 
was neat and tidy. 

In a chair, by a low window, sat a pale wo- 
man, with her hands lying helpless in her lap. 
The girl ran up to her, and gave her a kiss, 
asking two or three qucstions in a breath,— 
‘Was I gone long, dearie? Did youneed me? 
Has anybody been here?”’ 

The lady smiled a little, and said, ‘‘You 
have forgotten to introduce your friends.”’ 

“J don’t know how,” said the girl, with a 
mischievous glance at the boys. ‘They are 
gentlemen whose mother has a pot of pansies 
for me; and that is all I know. Won't you 
talk to them while I arrange my model of the 
dearest, loveliest flower in the world?” 

Fred laughed, and so did the girl’s mother. 

“My name is Fred Bond; and this is my 
brother Parker. This young lady used to 
gather the bits of flowers my mother threw 
out; and we have been trying to find her, and 
give her some fresh ones.” . 

‘You are very kind, very kind.” 

“That’s right, dearie,” called the girl from 
her seat at a little table, where she was work- 
ing at her design. ‘You say all the pretty 
things you can think of, to pay for the leaves 
and things I have found in their back yard.” 

‘Her mother went on. “My poor hands 
have been useless since Harry died; and this 
brave little woman makes and sells wax flow- 
ers and leaves for us. She has a wonderful 
gift; and her flowers sell well; only the man 
in the store pays her too little for them. 

‘*‘Was Harry your boy?” asked Fred. 

“Yes, dear, my good, manly boy. He 
worked hard for us, and denied himself prop- 
er food; growing boys need a great deal, you 
know; and Harry could not get it. Ah! 
when the fever came, it conquered him.”’ 

‘“‘Was he a young man?”’ asked Parker, af- 
ter a pause. 

“No, dear, only sixteen.’”’ Fred and Park- 
er looked at each other. ‘I thought of him 
as soon as you came in, and I should like to 
have you take my hand, if you will, for his 
sake.’’ Both boys stepped forward, and rais- 
ed the thin soft hands in theirown. “If you 
are ever inclined to be fretful, if you are ever 
disposed to rebel, I want you to think of my 
poor boy, who worked and died for his moth- 
er and sister.”’ 

‘Mother, mother,” said Lucia; ‘‘please 
don’t. I can’t work and think of that; it 
makes every flower withered and miserable.” 

The girl crossed the room as she spoke, and 
knelt down with her head in her mother’s 
lap. 

‘Don’t mind,” said the girl, looking up at 
the boys through her tears. She seldom sees 
boys now; and it made her think of him. 
We don’t know how to live without him, but 
we must; and God will help us. Somehow, 
mother feels that, and knows she is my pride 
and comfort. But Harry was beautiful, pure, 
and fair, like the lily I made last week, strong 
and true. That is his picture over the mirror, 
—his face, with the soul left out. When I 
paint pictures, I shall have the soul shining 
through the eyes,—a great, grand soul like 
Harry’s.” 

‘Did you make flowers when he was here?”’ 
asked Fred, looking down at the upturned 
face. 

‘Yes, ever since I was ten years old, five 
long years; and I love to do it, too.” 

Fred wondered if Parker and himself could 
have done anything at the age of ten. 

‘I wish,’ said Parker, ‘‘you would let us 
bring our mother to see you. I know you will 
like her; and she spends lots of money on 
flowers.”’ 

“If she wishes to come after—Lucia dear, 
some one knocked,” said the girl’s mother. 

Lucia ran to open the door; and there stood 
Mr. Bond. 

‘Well, you young rogues, you have given 
me a fine chase,’’ said he good-naturedly, af- 
ter saluting the invalid. 

Lucia stood behind her mother’s chair, soft 


ly stroking her hair, while her eyes danced | 


and sparkled as she looked from the boys to 
their father. 

“I hope my little daughter has not led your 
sons to disobey?’’ said the invalid, with a 
troubled face. 

‘‘No, no; these lads seldom need a reproof. 
Parker and Fred are good fellows in their 
way, and we are excellent friends. You see, 
madam, we are all boys together; andI share 
their fun with them.” 

‘How did you find us, father?’’ asked Fred. 

“Why, I met Mr. Proctor just now; and he 
was curious to know where my boys were go- 
ing to. He had been down here, looking after 
some repairs on one of his houses, and he saw 
you enter this door. Now my friend Proctor, 
madam, believes in boyish depravity; and at 
once thought there must be some mischief 
afloat.” 

‘‘What did you think?”’ asked Parker. 

“I knew I could trust my boys; and I was 
sure you came on some good errand. 

“Thank you!” said both boys at once: 
while Parker wished he had not felt even a 





little ashamed when Fred talked so long with 
Lucia on the sidewalk. 

‘‘Now, boys, do you talk with this young 
lady a few moments, while I ask her mother 
something about the picture on the opposite 
wall. I have its mate at home.” 

While Lucia instructed the boys, in a gener- 
al way, about “‘wire stems,”’ and rolling wax,” 
Mr. Bond learned, for the first time, the fate 
of his old classmate, ‘*Doc. Dinsmore,’’ and 
the father of Lucia. 

It was some time before all the story was 
told; and, long before it ended, Lucia was 
back in her old place by her mother’s 
side, and the boys were leaning against their 
father, listening intently. Mr. Bond soon told 
his portion of it; and, brief as it was, even 
the children saw how tenderly he had loved 
his friend, and how precious the memory of 
the ‘‘old Harvard days’’ wete. 

“I never saw him,’’ said Mr. Bond, “after 
your little Harry was born. He wrote me 
about his charming wife and boy, and said he 
was going West to make a fortune for them. 
I bade him ‘God-speed,’ and never heard a 
word after that.”’ 

“He wrote you several times,” said the 
widow. ‘‘I think he never gave up the pleas- 
ant hope and daily expectation of a letter. I 
came here, at his request, after we had lost all 
there; and a new grief came to us at once. 
My brother, the only relative I had, died in 
Roxbury, the week after my arrival. Then 
Harry was taken; and we were left as you find 
us to-day.” 

‘*Was there nothing left of his property,— 
nothing to keep the wife of my old friend 
above want?”’ 

‘*He thought so, Iam sure,’’ said the poor 
woman. ‘But I was very ill after his death; 
and, when I did recover, the lawyer gave me 
two hundred dollars, telling me it was all he 
could save from the wreck.” 

After chatting for an hour, Fred reminded 
his father that dinner would wait for them; 
and that gentleman rose to leave, full of vague 
plans for helping the sorrowing woman, and 
uncertain as to the best plan to pursue. 
Fred’s wit helped him out of his dilemma. 

‘*Come here, father, and see these lovely 
passion flowers: I want you to buy them for 
mother. She paid ten dollars for the maple- 
leaves in the library; and they are not half as 
pretty.’’ 

‘**Will you sell them, Miss Lucia?”’ 

“T made them to sell, sir; but I would like 
to give them to your wife, as you were papa’s 
friend.”’ 

‘That is it. Well, well, some day you shall 
make a bud or two expressly for her. But 
‘these were made to sell;’ and your papa’s 
friend would like to be the purchaser.’’ He 
gave her fifteen dollars for the spray, and 
begged her to fasten them securely in a box, 
or his rogues would have them in fragments 
before he reached home. 

All the way home, their heads were full of 
plans for helping Lucia and her mother. At 
dinner Mrs. Bond heard the subject discussed 
until she was not only curious, but anxious, to 
see the maker of the beautiful flowers her 
husband had brought her. 

The next morning, soon after breakfast, 
Mrs. Bond paid a visit to the widow. Lucia 
was busy at her little table; and the helpless 
mother was repeating to her a translation 
from Korner, which she had learned long ago. 
Mrs. Bond was amazed at the air of comfort 
which pervaded the little room; and, after a 
long call, she went away, saying to herself, 
‘‘But for God’s mercy, I might be in her place; 
and she is gentle, patient, hopeful. I have 
learned something to-day.”’ 

‘*Well, my dear,” asked Mr. Bond in his 
cheery tone, “Show shall we help the Dins- 
mores? I cannot see dear old Doc.’s child 
want for any thing; and this is a case for 
your tact and skill.” 

‘‘Harvey,” said his wife, turning the dia- 
mond on her finger restlessly, ‘‘would you 
think it wise to bring Mrs. Dinsmore here, 
that we may have the best medical aid for 
her? The child could not be taken from her 
mother; and I am sure it would be a good 
thing for the boys to havea girl in the house; 
if you care any thing about the expense, I 
should like to share it. That proud little 
Lucia can give me lessons in wax-work, if she 
likes. What do you think, Harvey?” 

For answer, Harvey Bond crossed the room, 
and held the handsome face of his wife be- 
tween his hands. 

“T think, little woman, that the God of the 
widow and fatherless will bless you for this, 
even as I in my poor way do now.”’ 

It was all settled at last. Lucia and her 
mother went to the Bond’s fora visit, while 
the invalid was being treated for her spinal 
trouble; and, at the end of six months, Mrs. 
Bond begged her to ‘‘remain always, and be 
to her the sister she needed.” 

‘“‘Aunty Dinsmore is a bright blessing to 
them all. Mr. Bond has discovered a bit of 
trickery in the settlement of his friend’s es- 
tate; and his keen business-eyes will make 
the most of it. He often says, his boys never 
did a better day’s work than following that 
‘queer little hat.’’ He came very near say- 
ing it once before Lucia; but Parker put his 
hands over his lips, and whispered, ‘*Hush, 
father! it was Harry's, and she had to wear 
5? when her own was worn out.’’—Old and 
svVeuw, 





HUMOROUS. | 


The home circle—walking around with the | 
baby at night. 

Why is a lazy young dog like an inclined 
plane ? Because its a slow-pup. 

Mrs. Gubbins says her husband is like a 
tallow candle; he always will smoke when 
he goes out. 

What is the difference between an over- 
coat and a baby? One is what you wear and 
the other is what you was. 

Mark Twain says: ‘*To the poor whites 
along the Mississippi river chills are a mer- 
ciful provision of Providence, enabling them 





to take exercise without exertion,” 
The Duluth woman who put the kerosene 


in a barn, kindly loaned for the occasion, 

The coming insane asylum keeper to visi- 
tor: ‘‘Do you mean that man with his head 
bowed, his eyes cast down and his lips mov- 
ing? Oh, yes; he was spelled down too; but 
he keeps right on practicing just the same. I 
believe his word is ‘syzygy.’”’ 

Henry Wilson, they say, was once quoting 
Trumbull in the Senate, when the latter cor- 
rected him. ‘Well, if you didn’t say that,” 
said Wilson, ‘‘you came within an ace of it.”’ 
‘“Sir,’’? said Mr. Trumbull, in a loud voice, 
‘“‘what does a godly Puritan like you know 
about an ‘ace’ ?” 

An Irish clergyman once broke off the 
thread of his discourse and thus addressed 
the congregation: ‘*My dear brethren, let 
me tell you that Iam now just half through 
my sermon; butas I perceive your impatience, 
I will say that the remaining half is not more 
than a quarter as long as what you have 
heard.” 

A complimentary ticket was sent to Carlo 
Hunt, of Weymouth, a noble setter, to visit 
the fair of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. At first he thought it 
would be impossible, and had prepared a very 
spicy letter of thanks and regrets. But this 
morning he gladly presented himself at the en- 
trance, and was ushered in and made the great 
guest of the occasion. His collar was orna- 
mented with ribbons in red, white and blue, 
and attached to it was the following note, 
which spoke for him: ‘*As I am the only dog 
invited to represent Norfolk County, I thank 
you for the invitation, and all the dogs of 
Norfolk County join with me in approbation 
of the fair and its objects.” 


ICE CREAM. 


Fairs, Festivals, Picnics, &c., supplied with our 
Celebrated Creams. 
PHILADELPHIA ICE CREAM CO.,, 


31-2 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
17—4t 


Music Books for the People. 


Father Kemp's Old Folk’s Concert Tunes, (40 cts.) 
CONTINENTAL HARMONY. $1.50. 

Ye Old Folke’s Note Bookes are printed at our 

Shoppe, from whence we send them, Poste-Payde, 


Olde and Younge 














on ye receipt of ye retaile price. 
love ye Ancient tunes, 


POPULAR CANTATAS. 


And more popular every season, are ESTHER, THE 
BEAUTIFUL QUEEN, [50 cts], DANIEL, [50 cts), BEL- 
SHAZZAR’S FEAST, [00 cts], FLOWER QUEEN, [75 
cts], Pronic, ($1 00), HAYMAKE&Rs, [$1.(0), CULPRIT 
FAY, [$1.00], MUSICAL ENTHUSIAST, [50 cts}, WIN- 
TER EVENING ENTERTAINMENT, [$1.00]. May be 
given with or without costumes, 


FINE COLLECTIONS OF EASY MUSIC. 

Winner’s Band of Four. $1.00. 
Masical Garland, Violin, Piano acc’m’t. $2.50 
Musical Flowers. Flute, “ “ $2.50 
Violin Amusements. $1.50. 
Flute Bouquets. $1.50. 

Sold by all the principal music dealers. Sent 
post-free, for retail price. 
Oliver Ditson & Oo, Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 

Boston. 711 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


“The Leading American Newspaper.” 


The Best Advertising Medium. 
Daily $10 a year. Semi-Weekly $3. Weekly $2. 


POSTAGE FREE TO THE SUBSCRIBER. Specimer 
Copies and advertising rates free. Weekly, in clubs 
of thirty or more, only $1, postage paid. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, N. Y. 2—ly 


DVERTISING: Cheap: Good: Systemat- 

ic.—All persons who contemplate making con- 
tracts with newspapers for the insertion of advertise- 
ments, should send 25 Cents to Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co.,41 Park Row, New York, for their PAM PHLET- 
BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), containing lists of 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the cost. 
Advertisements taken for leading papers, in many 
States at a tremendous reduction from publishers’ 
rates. Get the book. 2—ly 








MADAME SECOR, M.D., 


Can be consulted daily at her private office, 159 War- 
ren Avenue, relative to all Diseases of Women. Can- 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hours from 10 
A. M. until 4 P.M. 

Thousand of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her office. The poor treated 
gratuitously on Saturday from 10 until 2. No false 
inducements held out to the suffering. One examin- 
ation decides the cure, 17—ly 












“POPE'S $5 
RIFLE AIR PISTOL, 


RECOMMENDED BY THE BEST GUN DEALERS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Shoots Darts or Slugs Perfectly Accurate. 
From the “Gheneioe Wing Shot of America’’: 
SLKHART, ILL , March 2, 1875. 
eevee It itis cheap and serviceable. It is a good 
thing for ladies’ and gentlemen’s amusement, and I 
would advise any one desiring to become a good 
shot to practice with it. Yours truly, 
Capr. A. H. BOGARDUS. 

Each pistol is put up in a neat box with 6 darts, 6 
targets, and 100 slugs, together with ramrod, shoul- 
der re-t and a combined claw and wrench. 

Price complete $5.00. Nickel-plated $6.00. Sent 
by express C. O. D., with privilege to examine. or by 
mail on receipt of price and 35 cts for postage. 

POPE BROS... 
M'f’rs, 45 High Street, Boston. 
14—10t 


PONDS 


“ Hear: for I will speak of excellent things.’’ 


CURES 
Piles—Blind or Bleed- 
ing. Inflammations and 
Ulcerations. Hemorrhage 








‘ from any organ—Nose, Gums, 
POND S$ Lungs, Bowels, Kidneys, 
can on the stove-hearth while she went out | 
to trade with a peddler, is now keeping house | 


Womb, &c. Congestions, 
Enlargements, 


INVALUABLE FOR 


Dysentery & Rheumatism, 
Inflammation of Eyes & Eye- 
The Peoples’ | 14s. Inflammation of the Ova- 
Remedy, for| Mes. Vaginal Leucorrhea, 
Internal and Varicose Veins. Sore 
External Use. Nipples. 


EXTRACT 








POND’S EXTRACT is forsale by all First-class 
Druggists, and recommended ag Druggists, 
— and everybody who has ever 
wi 


Pamphlet containing History and Uses mailed free 
on application, if not found at your Druggist’s. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
New York and London, 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
ce” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 

Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean 








well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 
UNEXAMPLED SUCCESS 


Family Favorite 
SEWING 
MACHINE ! 





Probably no Sewing Machine ever was, or ever 
will be put upon the market, that in so short a time 
will gain such immense popularity and success as 
has this machine, and all because it is 80 SIMPLE, 
EASY TO RUN, and will do ALL KINDS of sewing. 

No person should buy a machine without Jirst ex- 
amining It. Our 


New G. F.. No. 2. 


runs without noise, «nd is adapted to both Family 
and Manufacturing purposes. 
Special inducements to agents. 
WEED SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
Formerly 349, now 533 Washington Street. 
14—S4At JAS. H. FOWLER, Manager, Boston, 





per day. Agents wanted, All 
$5 to 20 classes of working people of both 
sexes, young and old, make more money at work for 
us, in their own localities, during their spare mo- 
ments, or all the time, than at anythingelse. Weof- 
fer employment that will pay handsomely for every 
hour’s work. Full particulars, terms, &c., sent free. 
Send us your address at once. Don’t delay. Now is 
the time. Don’t look for work or business elsewhere, 
until you have learned what we offer. G. STINSON 
& Co,, Portland, Me. 2—ly 





Beautiful French Oil Chromos, size 9x11 
mounted ready for framing, sent = 
for ONE DOLLAR. randest 


chance ever offered to Agents. For partic- 
ulars send stamp. Address F, P. Gluck, 
New Bedford, Mass. 





SUI_GENERIS. 








12 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection by one of the 
firm. In many years business have never lost a dol- 
lar. W € pay the interest promptly semi-annually in 
New York drafts. During the panic when all other 
securities lagged our farm mortgages were paid 
goomety- e get funds from the Atlantic to the 
Missouri river, and may be able to refer to parties of 
your acquaintance. Send for full particulars. 

J.B. WaTKINS & Co., Lawrence, Kansas, 
36—ly 





AN OUNCE OF ANY OF LUSIN’S 


PERFUMES 75 cts. 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


In Great Variety. 
CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 
40 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, 


52—25t 





‘Keep thy House and thy House will keep thee.” 


The Housekeeper. 
A JOURNAL OF DOMESTIO ECONOMY. 
Published Monthly. 


$1.50 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
Postage prepaid. 
Single Numbers ----- 15 Cents. 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY FAMILY. 
Cheapest and Most Useful Monthly Published, 





Communications Solicited. Agents Wanted in 
Every County. Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 


Publisher and Proprietor, 
8— No. 28 BEEKMAN St., New YORE. 


The Place to Buy Ohildren’s Oarriages. 








S. H. KIMBALL, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES, 


Wholesale and Retail. 
Salesroom 57 Washington St.» 
(Corner Hanover St.) 
MANUFACTORY 25 UNION ST., BOSTON, MASS, 

All Carriages warranted as represented. 17—3t 








MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED :*::: UNAPPROACHED 


in capacity and excellence by any others. Awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDAL’ 


»» DIPLOMA OF HONOR +7 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


American Organs ever awarded any medal | 
ONL in Europe, or which present such extraordi- | 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 
awarded highest premiums at Indus- 
ALW AYS trial Expositions, in America as well as 
Europe. Outof hundreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 
Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
hemispheres, to be umrivaled. See 
TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opinions of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
INS IST take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
MISSIONS fur selling inferior organs, and for this 
reason often try very hard to sell something else, 


with most important improve- 
NE STYLES ments ever made, New 
Solo and Combination Stops. Superb 
Etagere and other Cases of new designs, 


PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN <:: — 


quisite combination of these instruments. 


TS Organs sold for cash ; or 
EASY PAYMEN . for monthly or quarterly 


payments; or rented until rent pays four the organ, 


and Circulars, with full partic- 
CAT ulars, free. Address MASON & 


HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont Street, BOS- 


. 





TON: 25 Union Square, NEW YORK; or 80 & 8 | 
Adams St., CHICAGO, 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th, 
1875, in the elegant and commmodions new College 
building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, and in the Pennsylvania, Wills, and 
Orthopedic Hospitals. Spring course of Lectures, 
yractical demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are 
ree to all the matriculants. Address, 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., DEAN, 
North College Avenue and 21st St., Phila. 
17—8 





, 
WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO. 

The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment, Dissecting material 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 
any oe MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
ng Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 


HEALTH LIFT 


THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM for LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN in Ten Minutes once a Day. 





Doubles the Strength in Three Months, 
DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 





REFRESHES AND !NVICORATES, | 
Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion. 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, | 
IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES, | 
INCREASES THE CENERAL VITALITY. 
Recommended by Leading Physicians. 
Call and investigate, or send fer full particulars, 
HEALTH-LIFT CO., 46 E. 34th St., New York. 
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THE BUSINESS INTERESTS OF WOMEN. 


Nosubjectis more generally discussed than 
the labor question as it relates to women, and 
for the obvious reason that none exists which 
is of more immediate and practical importance 
toan increasing minority of the women of 
civilized countries. Why do their interests 
suffer? How can they be advanced? That 
there is actual suffering among this class, 
arising from their inability to procure con- 
genial, lucrative, or sometimes even self-sup- 
porting employment,no one can doubt. Noman 
in authority, no woman who has attained to an 
independent position herself, but is besieged 
constantly by some one of the great ‘“‘unlo- 
eated” for help towards a ‘‘place,” and many 
women, struggling in the depths of poverty 
themselves, lose half their courage and 
strength through the channels of sympathy 
for those still more helpless than they. And 
although much has been done during the last 
twenty-five years, and notably during the last 
ten, to open new careers for laboring women, 

Mhe position still remains one of suflicient 
‘Jifficulty to justify a far greater expenditure 
of words and efforts upon it than has been 
yet made. 

dt is useless to attack this question unless 
we at first frankly acknowledge its real and 
underlying difficulties. Denunciations of men, 
-attestations of the ability of women, ideali- 
ties which look delightfully easy on paper 
and are possible nowhere else, or even theories 
which are of great value as suggestions for 
the future, but which have no bearing on pre- 
sent and practical problems—these help us 
little or none. Men do not defraud women of 
their rightful gains in business paths because 
of their sex. An equally helpless class of 
men would be pushed to the wall in an equally 
‘ruthless manner. 

Business engages men’s selfish not their 
philantbropic feelings, and consequently we 
have the hard sile of the law of supply and 
demand crushing women. If twenty women 
apply for every vacancy which death or mar- 
riage makes in the ranks of teachers, the com- 
pensation for that most laborious profession 
will be reduced to the minimum of decent sup- 
port, and even at times fall below that mark. 
If ten women, having their board given them 
at home, stand ready to fill positions as clerks 
in stores, for the small pay of from three to 
eight dollars per week, the five women who 
have all their expenses to meet unaided, must 
suffer the consequences of this depression of 
wages. Women, in the mass, have yet to learn 
two things; first, that in the business world, 
as elsewhere, we must accept existing laws, 
rwhether they please us or not; and second, 
that we must not expect to find a way out of 
the hard conditions which often follow the 
working of those laws, through the magna- 
nimity, or justice even, of business men, but 
solely through our own power. 

Except in rare instances of incorruptible 
honor, dealers are as honest as their custom- 
ers’ demands make them, corporations have as 
much soul as their patrons require, public ser- 
wants and officials have as nice a sense of their 
duties and responsibilities as their constituen- 
cies constrain them to have, and no more. 

So, in all business interests, women, as well 
-as men, have to measure their opportunities 
and compensation by their power to exact, 
rather than by their needs or abilities. This 
explains but does not lighten the dark fact 
that many very superior women are filling in- 
ferior positions for merely nominal pay. 
But what explains the helplessness which 
paralyzes them and keeps them in such posi- 
tions? 

Two facts—or rather two halves of one fact 
underlie all the foolish prejudices and arbi- 
trary fetters, with which “society” has still 
further bound women. 

First; political economy, theoretical and 
practical, has taken no note of women, as a 
producing or laboring class, except in domestic 
industries, and therefore when they have at- 
tempted to compete with men, outside of 
bome life, it has been in an accidental and un- 
recognized manner; so .hat “the minimum of 
wages, in their case, isthe pittance absolutely 
requisite for the support of a human being; 
while the lowest point to which the most 
superabundant competition can permanently 
depress the wages of a man, is always some- 
what more ihan this; “since he must earn 
sufficient for the support of himself, a wife 
and a number of children adequate to keep 
up the population.” 

Second, women as a class do not enter into 
Hadbor outside of the household, unless driven 
‘wo it by necessity, and it is a comparatively 
recent phase of our civilization—due to man- 
ufacturing changes and inventions, to male 
‘emigration, and other causes—which developes 
‘amumber sufficiently formidable to constitute 
asocial problem of those whom Mr. Grey des- 
ignates as ‘“‘surplus women.” 

In the last United States census returns, we 
find that, of the whole female population over 

sixteen years of age, more than 1,700,000 are 
unaccounted for by any class of occupations; 
this number, of course, being exclusive of 
the large class of women who are “keeping 
house,”’ which class includes for the most part 
the wives and mothers of families. It is not 
to be supposed that any large proportion of 
hese unaccounted-for women are indepen- 
dent property helders. On the contrary the 


rose of them are unmarried daughters of | ed over them placards bearing 
medium class or wealthy families, and are | like these: 


| mere attaches, pretty to look at, agreeable to 
| have in the house, and by no means idle, but 
| still unnecessary to the real economy of the 


| household, and hence a class which consumes | 


| without producing; the only “aristocracy” 
| which America boasts. In this country the 
| young man, however wealthy, chooses, as an 

honorable matter-of-course, a profession of 
some sort, which gives him a field for the ex- 
ercise of his trained abilities; the young wo- 
man, on the contrary, however superior in 
general culture, drifts on usually without plans, 
until some crisis in domestic affairs sends her 
out into the world of labor with a make-shift 
purpose and untrained faculties; without cap- 
ital of. money or skill; without business en- 
thusiasm or connections; and often burdened 
with helpless loved ones, or, if married with 
babies clinging to her skirts. Is such a class 
in any condition to dictate terms and exact 
justice? The first situation which offers self- 
support, and does not demand special prepar- 
ation, they eagerly accept, and stay init, when 
no man of equal ability would, through the 
influence of a timid fear that by venturing 
something they will lose all. The only pro- 
fession for which any considerable class of 
women are regularly trained is that of teach- 
ing, and the reason for this is not only the 
fact that many women have a natural aptitude 
for it, but also because the training necessary 
is almost exactly in a line with that of ordin- 
ary culture, and therefore equally useful 
whether people make teaching their life-work 
or not. 

But the varied and special drill, which alone 
will enable women to compete successfully 
with men in the business world, has not been 
given women, because the time and money it 
cost has been considered wasted, since the 
majority, however well prepared for indepen- 
dence, will marry and be absorbed in domestic 
life. This, like all popular opinions, has the 
weight of a coarse common sense, interested 
chiefly in the mass, but between it and the 
nether millstone of personal needs, many val- 
uable lives are crushed and mangled. None 
but extremists will assert that women, as a 
class, can ever compete equally with men in 
the business life. This would necessitate the 
proving of women to be twice as strong as 
men in body and mind; as the ordinary man 
can be successful only in one profession, and 
the majority of women would have to add a 
second—that of motherhood—to their first 
specialty, instead of substituting the one for 
the other, as at present, in order to maintain 
the just and necessary balance of power. 

But since, to a large minority of women, 
maidens, wives, and widows, the question of 
self-support is of vital importance, involving 
the alternatives of death or dishonor, and 
since the vicissitudes of life are such that no 
one can tell who will be included in this class, 
is it not as important to prepare girls as boys 
for this emergency? If, as some of us think, 
working women, of domestic life, 
may always have to labor under the disadvan- 





outside 


tage of a division of class interests, marriage 
continually breaking their ranks of trained 
and successful representatives—does not this 
fact give an additional reason why they should 
be thoroughly trained for various kinds of 
work that they may have some advantage on 
their side? No one proposes to drown super- 
fluous females like kittens, or to introduce into 
our civilization the system of polygamy; we 
have heard of no ‘‘general association of all 
men for the support of all women;’’ and until 
some such radical measures are proposed, the 
practical question is, how can women become 
more independent in money matters? The 
only answer is this—by acquiring skill which 
has a market value, in some department not 
already overstocked. 

In another paper we hope to give some sug- 
gestions and facts which may be of use, and 
our only apology for this long introduction is 
that women must be thoroughly convinced that 
lack of training is the weak spot in their ar- 
mor, before parents and daughters will see the 
importance of gaining this training at any 
cost. 

Providence, R. I. Anna C. GARLIN. 
eae 


TEMPERANCE WOMEN IN WISCONSIN MED- 
DLING WITH POLITICS. 


The Christian temperance women of White- 
water, Wis., who, last year, nominated an anti- 
license ticket, held mass meetings, and made 
speeches before election, and on election day 
went to the polls and who, by persistent and 
continuous labor through the day, succeeded 
in getting the ticket elected by a handsome 
majority, have just tried the same experiment 
again, with a like gratifying result. The vic- 
tory this year is a greater triumph, because 
the enemy was better prepared, the novelty of 
the thing had worn off, and the powers of 
darkness were fully trained for the conflict 
and confident of success. 

This time the saloonists brought out their 
women, but as they did not compare favora- 
bly with those of the temperance forces, eith- 
er in argumentative or persuasive talent, the 
effort was a failure. 

The day following the election the saloon- 
keepers rough-boarded up their front doors 
and windows, hung out dresses and other arti- 
cles of feminine wearing apparel, and fasten- 








| joice in the result. 
lent authority, that all other branches of in- | 


inscriptions 


**TempeRANCE!”’ 
“Perricoat GOVERNMENT!!!”’ 
“Gone TO THE Brack Hitis!!!!"" 
So you see, dear Journat, what class of 


. | 
people most dread ‘‘petticoat government,” | 


and why. 


All respectable and law-abiding citizens re- | 


Iam informed, on excel- 
, 


dustry except that of liquor dealing, have in- 
creased since the reign of the no-license board; 
also that the Whitewater temperance women 
have not yet lost their charms, though what 
would have been the effect, had they dropped 
those bits of paper into the box themselves, 
instead of persuading their husbands, broth- 
ers and gentlemen friends to do so for them, I 
dare not attempt to predict. 
Yours faithfully, 
Janesville, Wis. Lavinta GoopELt. 


—_——— 


TEMPERANCE WOMEN IN MICHIGAN, 


On Wednesday afternoon a party of about 
twenty of the most respectable, intelligent, and 
influential ladies of Lansing, Mich., represent- 
ing the Woman’s Temperance Union, and 
speaking for the organization in the State, 
called on Gov. Bagley and read to him a brief 
address. They were courteously received, 
and assured by the Governor that he should 
be true to the doctrines of his last annual mes- 
sage, and would never knowingly approve 
any bill which would practically break down 
the barriers against intemperance. The ad- 
dress is as follows: 

To the Governor of the State of Michigan: 

We come to you in thename of the mothers, 
wives, sisters and daughters of this city and 
the State of Michigan, and ask that your Ex- 
cellency will help us in our extremity; and 
we most respectfully and earnestly beg that 
you will not put your name to the bills repeal- 
ing the prohibitory liquor law, or the bills 
regulating or taxing the liquor traffic in this 
State. 

We come to you because you have the pow- 
er to grant our request. We come to you be- 
“ause we have confidence in your having the 
best interests of our State at heart, 

We come to you because you have expressed 
a desire to do all in your power to advance 
the cause of temperance; and we believe, by 
the fearful array of statistics given in your 
message to the legislature at the opening of 
the present session, that you feel the great re- 
sponsibility resting upon you, and will con- 
scientiously discharge your duty to the citi- 
zens of Michigan. 

We come to you because we have petitioned 
our legislators in vain in this matter. They 
have been deaf to the cries that have come 
up before them from thousands who have suf- 
fered until they know why they desire that 
this deadly enemy shall in no way be deemed 
worthy of regulation. 


TRIBUTE OF ONE EDUCATED WOMAN TO 
ANOTHER. 





The following letter is a tribute of respect 
from one woman of eminent scientific attain- 
ments, to another one of similar tastes and 
acquirements, 

I have heard Graceanna Lewis lecture, 
only once, and although I cannot say that I 
think she can be at present a popular lecturer 
in the ordinary sense, 1 was much interested 
in what she said, and take a womanly pride 
in her solid learning, and in her original turn 
of mind. 

She has great simplicity of character, and 
is just the woman for the thinking women of 
Boston to know. She is ahard student and 
a genuine lover of nature. Her lecture was 
grave and dignified, and thoroughly scientific. 
I should have been proud to have given such 
a lecture as the one I heard, and I am more 
hopeful for women since I have seen her, 

Yours, Marta MItrcne et. 

Vassar College. 


se 


TENEMENT HOUSES IN BOSTON. 


In the city of Boston there is a population 
of 51,343 persons living in tenement houses,— 
that is, buildings rented by more than three 


the halls, stairways, etc., in common. 

The number of houses is 2,688; of rooms, 
43,150; or an average of 16 rooms for each 
building. 

The number of families residing in these 


five families to each building. The nu::ber of 
adults is 29,617; of children, 21,726. The to- 
tal number of persons to each house is there- 
fore about 19, and to each tenement room in 
them is over one and one-fifth. 

The largest number of tenement buildings 
is in Ward 7, from Mt. Washington Avenue 
to Federal Street, including Beach, Albany, 
one side of Harrison Avenue, Dover, and Curve 
to E Street, to the water. There are in this 
Ward 588 houses, with 9568 rooms, with 2755 
families as occupants, numbering 11,719 per- 
sons. This gives very nearly three and one- 
half rooms to each family, and very nearly 
four and one-fourth persons to each tenement. 

The next ward with the largest number of 
tenement houses is that of the North End, 
Ward 2, which contains 476 houses, with 6805 
rooms, 2432 families, having 5527 adults and 
4046 children, or a total of 9573 persons. This 
gives a little over five families to each house, 
and a little over three rooms to each family, 
while they will average a little less than four 
persons to each. Ward 6 (Beacon Hill) con- 
tains 79 houses, with 1174 rooms, inhabited by 
340 families, embracing 1092 persons. This 
shows a popu'ation of less than one person to 





families living and cooking therein, and using | 


dwellings is 12,841, or very nearly twenty- | 


each room embraced in designation ‘“tene- | 


| ment.” 
| is over four, and the number of persons to each 
| family is but a small fraction over three. Wards 
2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 10, 12, 13 and 15 contain the larg- 
| er proportion of the tenement houses, being 
in all 2179, with a population of 45,514 per- 
sons, or very nearly nineteen and one-half to | 
each building or house. 

In view of these painful facts the recent re- 
fusal of the Massachusetts Senate to author- 
ize the formation of Co-operative Building and 
| Loan Associations was worse than a blunder 
| it wasa crime against humanity. We hope 
that the constituents of Senator Smith, by 
whose active efforts the bill was defeated, will | 
| 


remember his course, next fall,and send amore | 
| liberal and public-spirited man in his stead. 





NEW PAPER IN WASHINGTON. 





The following is the Prospectus of a new 
| Monthly paper to be called ‘*The Alpha,” 
which will be under the auspices of the ‘*Mor- 
al Education Society’’ of Washington, D. C., 
|and be devoted.to the dissemination of the | 
principles advocated by its members. 

These principles are for the highest purity 
of the human race. We advocate a change 
in the present marriage law, which gives wo- 
man bound soul and body to her master, for 
his use and gratification—such a change as 
may be necessary to secure to her, by law, 
the ownership of her own person, that she 
may hold it inall purity, and in freedom from 
use for what man terms ‘‘physical necessity” 
—that children may be born under better con- 
ditions, and educated to understand their 
physical natures and know how to control 
them; to understand wherein lies the secret 
of health and happiness. In fact, wherevera 
reform is needed for the purification and ele- 
vation of the human race, there we shall be 
found, striving against animality and degra- 
dation in mankind. We ask the support of 
all true reformers—all who wish well to their 
kind. Our terms are $1 per year in advance; 
single copies 10 cents. Subscriptions will be 





| 





received by Mrs. Caroline B. Winslow, M. D., 
| No. 1 Grant Place, and Mrs. Emma A. Wood, | 
| 1308 “1” Street Northwest, Washington, D. C, 


A USEFUL WIFE, 


In his lectures on his explorations and dis- 
coveries at Ephesus, Mr. John T. Wood says: 

“Sir Samuel Baker has recorded the volun- 
teer services of his wite, and I wish here to 
allude to mine. |Applause.| I wish here to 
explain that a new phase of my life commenc- 
ed in 1869. I had been disabled by an injury 
| to my foot, and Mrs. Wood had accompanied 
me. When she once got to Ephesus she found 
how useful she could make herself. Besides 
seeing that I had proper food, she attended to 
all the workmen and villagers in their sick- 
ness. She soon becameafamous and success- 
ful doctor. I have known her to have as | 
many as 69 patients in one day, and I may 
here add that during the last five years not 
more than six or eight patients were obliged 
to go down to the hospital at Smyrna to se- 
cure professional aid. [Applause.] On ar- 
riving at Ephesus we found the station full of 
the wounded men, and the whole district was 
in the possession of the soldiery, who num- 
bered about 100. My wife set to work, and 
there was only one case beyond her skill, and 
we had to telegraph to the ship, which had 
not yet left, for a surgeon.” 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN ITALY. 





At Venice in Italy there is now a woman’s | 
paper published, called the La Donna. Wo- | 
man’s education is scarcely begun there, yet | 
we find a frail, delicate, young lady of twen- | 
ty-three years, editing a paper, for the im- | 
provement of her sex. Risen from the peo- 
ple and self-educated, she has alone undertak- 
}en something enormous in Italy. She has 
met with success, and her paper is widely cir- 
culated all over Italy—and she also has lady 
| contributors, active in promoting the growth 
‘of her idea. Ter great wish is to establish an 
Industrial School for young women, who are 








| the piano, by Charles Grobe. 
RIE” 


| poor and will not labor, and are therefore | 
driven to degradation; an aversion to work | 


seenis inherent in the character of Italian 


| girls. 
| ———_ 


A WOMAN’S RIGHT TO PRACTICE LAW. 


A decision was rendered in Philadelphia, 
April 24, by the Court of Common Pleas 
which involved the question of the right of a 
woman to be examined for admission to the 
bar. 
ham, a student at law in the office of Damon 
Y. Kilgore, presented herself before the Board 
of Legal Examiners for examination, but the 
Board declined to examine her, on the ground 
that there was no precedent in this country for 
the admission of a woman to an attorney’s 
Early in January, her counsel pre- 
sented to the Court of Common Pleas No. 1a 
petition setting forth that Miss Burnham was 
a citizen of the United States and of Pennsyl- 
vania, had applied for examination in the reg- 
ular way, her papers being in proper form, 
and all provisions of law and the rules of 
Court applicable to students at law being com- 
plied with, and had been refused simply be- 
was a woman. The petition fur- 
ther alleged that this action of the Board pre- 


practice. 








cause she 


chosen profession, and that in this way was 
denied to her one of the most vital privileges 
belonging to a citizen of the United States 


which ‘no State shall abridge,” and that | 


“equal protection of the laws’? which ‘no 
State shall deny ;*’ and that she was thus pre- 
vented from ‘‘enjoying and defending life and 
liberty, of acquiring, possessing, and protect- 
| ing property and reputation, and of pursuing 
her own happiness,’’ which, in Pennsylvania’s 


” 


The number of rooms to each family | new Constitution, are declared to be “inherent 


, 


and inalienable rights.” This petition con- 
tained a prayer for a rule on the Board of 
Examiners to show cause why they should not 
examine her as other students of law are ex. 
amined. 

After waiting a long time for a decision Mr 
Kilgore finally published a letter to the Judges 
which seems to have been effective in hasten- 
ing their action. Judges Allison and Biddle 
denied the motion for a rule this morning, and 
Judge Pierce gave a dissenting opinion. To 
test the question further, Mr. Kilgore has 
brought a suit on behalf of Miss Burnham 
against the Board of Examiners for $200,000 
damages, which bids fair to be carried up to 


| the Supreme Court of the United States. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 

Mrs. Abby Sage Richardson’s History or 
Our Country, published by Hurd & Hough- 
ton, is written in an unusually clear and viy- 
id style. Her graphic pen gives to the dry 
details of history a living interest, and brings 
before us the events and characters of two 
hundred years past with wonderful distinct- 
ness. It is published in a single handsome 
volume, not so large as to be formidable, 
though it omits no essential of the story. It 
is fully and beautifully illustrated, and we 
heartily commend it. This does not pretend 
to be a work elaborate with dates, authorities, 
and details, but it presents an easily flowing 
narrative, comprehending all main issues and 
chief events, and truthfully telling the story 
of the Republic in a way to attract and hold 
the attention of the young, especially. Mrs. 
Richardson has succeeded in her endeavor, 
and the commendations which she has receiy- 
ed from persons whose judgment and distinct- 
tion are unquestioned, fully warrant her in ex- 
pecting a welcome from the public. The 
book has stood the test of reading aloud, and 
will be found as interesting from its matter as 
it is elegant in its mechanical framing, and 





its artistic embellishment. E. 
—_—_—— ——se 
NEW MUSIC. 


Oliver Ditson & Co. publish the following 

new sheet music: ‘Tue Frogrown Spe rt- 
ers,” song and chorus, in which ‘tan orful 
spell is ore us kast,’? by M. Beg. “I Frar 
THOSE Beamine Eyes,” ballad, and **Goop 
Nicut,” song, by HowardGlover, ‘GoLpEN 
Locks Are Sirver Now,” a simple and pleas- 
ing companion song to “‘Sirver Tureaps 
AMONG THE GoLp.” ‘The ‘Roman CrHar- 
IOTEER,” song, music by Harrison Millard. 
Otto Lob’s sacred trios, ‘‘Bow powN THINB 
Ear” (alto, tenor and bass), and ‘‘PRarIsB 
Tuov Tue Lopp,”’ (mezzo-soprano, tenor and 
bass). ‘So ort ’p neEARD OF Love’s Sweet 
Parn,’’ an amusing little song, translated from 
the French by F. J. Lippitt. ‘Tur Oxp, 
Sweet Srory,”’ song by Miss M. Lindsay. 
’ with variations for 
“Annie Lav- 
and **Wuo'L. Be King pur CuariiE?” 
arranged for the piano by W. Pape. ‘“Fiieut 
or THE NIGHTINGALES,”’ a Commencement 
March, dedicated to the principal of the Lin- 
coln Girls’ Grammar School, by A. H. Whit- 
ney. Beethoven's **Funyerat Marcu,” and 
Marcues From “JeptHa’’ and “Sauv’’ sim- 
plified by H. Maylath. ‘*Faxpanco,”’ by 
Sidney Smith. ‘Harr ortenne,’’ tone- 
picture, by Gustav Lange. “Crear Bios 
Sky,” by H. Lichner, and “Os tue Trary,’’ 
galop, by Albert Fernald, are easy composi- 
tions for the piano. ‘*Le Perit Carnavat,” 
schottische, is one of six easy dances for four 
hands, by L. Streanpoc. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
New England Women’s Club.—Monday, 


May 17, at 4.30 P. M., Prof. Atkinson will read a 
paper, subject; “Trades Unions.” Club tea at 7 


“Or_p Foiks at Home,’ 





o'clock. 


DRESS REFORM, Rooms No, 4 Hamil- 
ton Place, opposite Park Street Church, Boston, 
Mass. This is the only place of business authorized 


| by the Committee appointed by the New England 


In December last Miss Carrie S. Burn- | 


Women’s Club. 

Women’s and children’s complete wardrobes made 
to order upon Hygienic principles, and approved by 
the medical faculty. 

All genuine garments and patterns bear the trade 
mark stamp, ‘Dress Reform Committee.” 

Address with stamp, 


MRS. H. 8. HUTCHINSON. 


One Hundred Copies of the new and invalua- 
ble pamphlet by Wm. I. Bow itch on the Taxation of 
Women in Massachusetts, noticed elsewhere in our 
columns, have been presented to the WoMAN’S 
JOURNAL, and can be obtained at our office. t 





Answers to Correspondents, 

In answer to “Alphabetical,” in your last issue, 
for a remedy for consumption in its first stages, I 
ean recommend Dr. Pierce’s “Golden Medical Dis- 
covery,” if taken according to directions, for it has 





vented her from earning her livelihood in her | 


been thoroughly tried in my family, and the results 
| were glorious. ‘Alphabetical’ must not expect one 
| bottle to do the work—my wife took three bottles 
| before she could discover any change, but after the 
| third bottle every dose seemed to strengthen the 

lungs, and now she is well and hearty. Ié ‘‘Alpha- 
| betical” will write to me I will get witmess¢s to the 
above. HENRY H. M. PATTON. 

Lawrence, Marion County, Ind. 
| —Cincinnati Times. 
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You may journey o'er the raging main, 
A better thread to find, 
But for a sewing silk, you'll see 








EUREKA’S not behind. 
20—18 
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